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N one day, in any city in the United | ber of sweet flowers in the rose-tinted 


States having 50,000 inhabitants or 
more, there is more cruelty to horses than 
in all of China, with its three hundred and 
fifty millions of population, in ten years. 
Stop and think how cruel and heart- 
less a man must be to let his poor, kind, 
and obedient horse stand in a zero storm 
for an hour or more, uncovered. A horse 
is about like a man—he can get along 
very well when the temperature is about 
50 degrees above zero, but when it 
changes from 50 degrees above to 10 de- 
grees below within 24 hours, how is it? 
The horse almost freezes. No language 
can picture the suffering of the poor 
horses in very cold weather. Think of 
the brutality of putting metal bits in 
horses’ mouths when the thermometer is 
standing at zero, without warming them! 
Think of the millions of horses and other 
animals that are unsheltered on our great 
plains and elsewhere .when the storm is 
laden with frozen destruction! Think 
of the hundreds of thousands of horses 
that are lashed and beaten when they are 
straining every nerve and muscle to pull 
loads heavy enough for three! Think of 
the brutality toward these kind and 
patient animals, and then think how 
selfish and cruel man is. Zhe greatest 
nation is not the nation that has the great- 
est commerce, the greatest colleges, the 
greatest armies and wuvies. It is the 
nation that places the laniel wreath upon 
the brow of the man or woman who has 
produced the greatest amount of joy; the 
nation that has planted the greatest num- 





garden of humanity. 

Many years ago Mr. Burlingame, our 
Minister to China, told us in Paris that 
cruelty to animals was a thing unknown 
in China.—Harness World, 


ScHoor officers should be broad in 
view, liberal in opinion, possessed of good 
common sense, and know the difference 
between a good school and a poor one, 
between cheapness and fitness, between a 
wise economy and disastrous ruin. Such 
men need not necessarily know Latin or 
Greek, may never have seen the inner 
walls of a college, or have borne the 
honorable titles of Esquire, Reverend, or 
Honorable.—Aicknell. 


Ir is not enough that a teacher be 
learned; he must be earnest, must love: 
his work, and love his pupils; he must 
enter into an unfeigned sympathy with 
them in all their mental and moral life; 
he must pour out upon them the results 
of his reading, his thought, and ex- 
perience, with umnsparing prodigality, 
forgetful of himself and his own reputa- 
tion, even willing like a true mother, to 
give up his own mental being if he can 
only see the life of other souls springing 
into power under his hand.—Anderson, 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN, of Philadelphia, 
said of the late George W. Childs: ‘‘I 
have known him to be most generous 
when the outside world knew nothing of 
his charities. Hundreds of thousands of 
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prayers have gone up to heaven for 
George W. Childs from hearts and homes 
unknown to the world. The religious 
element in his nature elevated and in- 
tensified his human philanthropy. I 
know on excellent authority that his first 
act every morning was to pray to God to 
direct him during the coming day, and 
that he expressed his gratitude to the 
Most High for the wealth bestowed upon 
him, and then went forth to share that 
wealth with the poor—generally the re- 
tiring, sensitive, suffering, genteel poor, 
who would beg from no one but from this 
sympathetic, big- hearted man, who never 
permitted them to feel their inferiority in 
his presence. As an employer, Mr. 
Childs was a model. Having risen from 
the ranks himself, he ever felt sympathy 
for honest labor. After a certain num- 
ber of years of service he pensioned those 
whom he had employed, and ever showed 
himself a father to them.’’—Sosfon Pilot. 





As a Pennsylvania farmer was passing 
through a patch of wood last summer a 
hen partridge fluttered up and ran be- 
tween his feet. It was such a strange 
thing for so wild a bird to do that the 
farmer thought the partridge was blind. 
So he stooped over to pick her up, and 
then he found she wasn’t blind at all, for 
just as he was about to grasp her she 
darted toward the brush heap from which 
he had seen her emerge, stopped at the 
-edge of it and looked back. Presently 
she ran at the man again, with her wings 
down, clucking constantly and appearing 
to be in great distress about something. 
The farmer walked to the edge of the 
copse, and the partridge flew ahead and 
alighted on the ground two or three rods 
‘beyond, winging ler way back again 
when she saw he was not moving. She 
repeated these manceuvres until she led 
him to a hemlock tree, and there, in a 
little curve made by the roots, he saw a 
nest full of eggs. At the same time he 
saw a black snake in the act of swallow- 
ing one of the eggs, and understood the 
reason for the partridge’s actions. He 
hunted up a club and killed the snake. 
So says Golden Days. As soon as the 
partridge saw that the snake was motion- 
less she ceased her noise and hid in the 
bushes. The man went away, and in a 


half an hour crept near enough to the 
tree to see the partridge sitting on the 
nest as though nothing had happened.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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A MAN who answered advertisements 
in cheap ‘‘story papers’’ has had some 
interesting experiences, says an exchange. 
He learned that by sending $1 to a 
Yankee he could get a cure for drunken- 
ness. Sure enough he did. It was to 
‘‘take the pledge and keepit.’”’ Later 
on he sent 50 2-cent stamps to find out 
how to raise turnips successfully. He 
found out—‘‘ Just take hold of the tops 
and pull.’’ Being young, he wished to 
marry, and sent 34 I-cent stamps to a 
Chicago firm for information as to how 
to make an impression. When the an- 
swer came it read, ‘‘Sit down on a pan 
of dough.’’ It was a little rough, but he 
was a patient man, and thought he would 
yet succeed. Next advertisement he 
answered read, ‘‘How to double your 
money in six months.’’ He was told to 
convert his money into bills, fold them 
and he would see his money doubled. 
Next he sent for twelve useful household 
articles, and he got a package of needles. 
He was slow to learn, so he sent $1 to 
find out ‘‘ How to get rich.’’ ‘‘ Work 
like the devil and never spend a cent.”’ 
And that stopped him, but his brother 
wrote to find out how to write a letter 
without pen or ink. He was told to 
use a lead pencil. He paid $1 to learn 
how to live without work, and was told 
on a card to “‘ Fish for suckers as we do.’’ 





**Piay ball!’’ said a stalwart-looking 
young man standing on a big truckload 
of watermelons backed up to the curb in 
front of the store at which the melons 
were to be delivered, and a moment later 
he had tossed the first big and solid green 
globe to a man standing in the middle of 
the sidewalk, who tossed it to a man 
standing at the front of the store, where 
the watermelons were to be piled, And 
then these three men kept the water- 
melons going through the air till the 
whole load had been transferred from the 
truck and stacked up in a pile at the 
store door. This is the common way in 
which watermelons are unloaded, and in 
which they can be shifted a good deal 
quicker than they could be by picking 
them up and carrying them in. It is 
strenuous work, and work that calls for 
skill, too, tossing and catching water- 
melons; but the men that handle water- 
melons handle many loads thus and get 
well accustomed to the work in the 
course of the season, and they transfer 
load after load without mishap. Even 
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an expert watermelon catcher may muff 
a ball occasionally, and when he does 
they never stop to gather up the frag- 
ments. It is quite beyond repair. 





No man ever lived a right life who had 
not been chastened by a woman’s love, 
strengthened by her courage, and guided 
by her discretion.—/John Ruskin. 





WE have just read in one of our ex- 
changes an account of a young lady who, 
by the death of relatives, was placed in 
very reduced circumstances, and com- 
pelled to enter a dry-goods store as sales- 
woman at the glove counter. Some very 
defective gloves were given her to sell. 
She called the attention of the floor 
manager. He told her it was her busi- 
ness to obey orders and sell whatever she 
was told to. She could not do it con- 
scientiously, and though very much in 
need of her wages, told him she could 
not. He discharged her and she was 
almost heart-broken. But the merchant 
who owned the store noticed her absence, 
heard the floor manager’s explanation, 
sent for the young lady, examined the 
gloves, sent them back to the manufac- 
turer, thanked her in behalf of his firm, 
raised her wages, and assured her that 
she should never again be interfered with 
in the conscientious discharge of her 
duty. We like to read such accounts, 
and wish American newspapers would 
publish more of them. 





PERCHED on top of a load of boxes of 
merchandise the driver was belaboring 
his horse with a whip and shoutirg to 
him to ‘‘get up!”’ but the four feet re- 
mained resolutely glued to the pavement. 
The animal found the load too heavy; 
the wheels stopped at State and Madison 
streets, and despite the clangor of the 
cable gongs, the cutting blows from his 
driver’s whip, and his explosive language, 
the horse stopped to rest. The policeman 
who guards that part of the corner where 
the horse balked, came forward, brand- 
ishing his club. ‘‘ Get up there, bones!”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Bones’’ looked wearily 
at the blue-coat, flopped back his ears, 
but didn’t budge. The policeman tried 
thumping his legs with his billet. This, 
too, was of no avail. Then the driver 
and policeman renewed their vocal and 
castigatory efforts with greater zeal. But 
the horse stood firm. A tall man, with 
kindly blue eyes, a reddish-brown beard, 
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and wearing a black cape overcoat, broke 
through the crowd that was watching the 
scene. ‘‘Let me try tomake him move,”’ 
he said. The driver relaxed his tight 
reins, and the policeman stepped back. 
The man with the red beard loosened 
the bit in the horse’s mouth, patted his 
head, wet with sweat, and talked to him 
kindly. The animal at once exhibited 
signs of thankfulness. He rubbed his 
nose on the man’s shoulder and was given 
a caress in return. After a few seconds 
the humane stranger said with a smile: 
‘“Now, old fellow, come on with the 
load.” The horse settled down slowly 
to the work, his legs quivered under the 
heavy burden, and then the wheels began 
to revolve again. —Chicago Tribune. 





AN eviction of a large family was an 
interesting incident on Walnut street, in 
Brookline, a few days ago. A large oak 
tree had become rotten with age and was 
cut down with considerable labor. In 
one of the hollow branches a squirrel 
family had established comfortable winter 
quarters and their consternation when the 
blows began to fall upon the base of the 
trunk was pathetic. They raced back 
and forth in wild procession, jumping 
from tree to tree along the row and back 
again, as though fully conscious of what 
was going to happen. After the tree was 
felled an investigation of the hollow re- 
vealed a prodigious and snugly con- 
structed accumulation of cotton string, 
sawdust, leaves, bits of wool, wisps of 
hay, probably taken from a nearby barn, 
and a quantity of nuts and acorns. Later 
in the day, after the workmen had gone 
and all was quiet, these stores were dili- 
gently removed to another tree-hollow, 
all the members of the family assisting 
in the removal, a curious and interesting 
sight which was witnessed from several 
houses near.—Boston Ev. Transcript. 





Ir was a good day for the monkeys at 
the Fair grounds, and they liked it. 
They frisked about in the sunshine, and 
cut their antics with an abandon that 
showed them to be bubbling over with 
fun and mischief. There was one that 
by some amusing peculiarities becomes 
an immediate favorite with every specta- 
tor. A gentleman in the crowd hap- 
pened to have a small pocket-mirror, and 
just for sport passed it to the favorite. 
The monkey’s behavior, on seeing his 
face reflected in the glass, kept the crowd 
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in a roar of laughter for nearly an hour. 
The monkey of course failed to recognize 
the reflection of himself, and took it for 
another monkey, and his anxiety to get 
hold of that monkey was what made the 
fun. He would look behind the glass 
and feel for it in such a comical way 
while he was looking in the glass that 
one could not help laughing. While the 
glass was close to his eye he gradually 
bent over, casually, and noticing that the 
evanescent monkey was on his back, ap- 
parently, he dropped the glass and made 
a sudden grab for him. When he didn’t 
get him he looked surprised, and com- 
menced looking under the straw to see 
what had become of him. He was then 
seized with a luminous idea. He picked 
up the glass and ran to the topmost 
branch of the dead tree that is erected in 
the cage, and climbing to the extreme 
end again looked in the glass. It seemed 
he reasoned that in such a position the 
monkey could not get away. He felt for 
it, grabbed at it, and tried all sorts of 
strategy to capture it, notwithstanding 
repeated failures.—S¢. Louis Republican. 





In England the present depression in 
the book trade, according to ‘‘one of 
the most astute booksellers in London,’ 
is ‘‘directly and entirely caused by 
‘Bridge.’’’ Commenting on this, says 
London Outlook, ‘‘ A stock of five hun- 
dred packs of playing-cards is more easily 
sold than two copies of any book. The 
book shops remain empty. The most 
adroit advertisements of publishers fail to 
incite interest in books among a card- 
playing and card-ridden public. Some 
six years ago cycling was an equally 
formidable rival and produced a disas- 
trous stagnation in book-selling. As a 
craze it ended within three years. Will 
‘bridge’ retain its hold for a longer 
period? Will it be followed by some new 
form of amusement also detrimental to 
reading? Serious issues of the effect on 
national life and character of the ap- 
parent abandonment of reading as a 
recreation could be raised and abundantly 
argued. Is it entirely a chimera to hope 
that in some form or other there may 
soon arise in the ever-changing taste of a 
restless public, thirsty for amusement, a 
craze for things literary —some more 
Stimulating fashion than the suburban 
‘book teas’—something more informing 
than guessing competitions? Just some 
little craze for finding out and learning to 
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appreciate what zs good in letters? Some 
even partial recognition of the brain and 
heart that past and present-day writers 
have spent in the making of books? It 
might be only a quickly passing phase; 
but it would leave a more valuable result 
than the accomplishment of a nice dis- 
tinction in the declaration of ‘No 
trumps.’ ’’—Literary Digest. 





Some officers of the Imperial forces, 
who were consistent total abstainers, 
caused inquiry to be made of King Ed- 
ward recently, as to whether his Majesty 
would regard the drinking of his health 
in pure water as equivalent to the drink- 
ing of itin wine. King Edward at once 
and emphatically let it be known that 
where persons preferred to drink his 
health in water, it would be reckoned 
precisely equivalent to the drinking of it 
in wine. That declaration of the King 
was an instance of his graceful and 
gracious tact, which will do not a little 
in an incidental way to give countenance 
and support to total abstinence principles 
in the army and navy, as well as to pro- 
mote temperance practices in social func- 
tions. And, by the way, the King’s 
son-in-law, the Duke of Fife, remarked, 
when making an address at a public 
gathering recently, that he was a total 
abstainer, and had been for four years 
past, not because he had been ordered to 
abstain, but because he believed it to be 
best for him.—Christian Guardian. 





A NUMBER of scientists and naturalists 
are evincing great interest in a series of 
tests of the effects of music on animals 
now being conducted by the curator of 
the zoo at Glen Island, New York. It 
has been demonstrated that nearly all 
animals are more or less susceptible to 
the influence of melody. Among savage 
animals the wolf is probably the quick- 
est to succumb to the charms of music. 
Yesterday as a violinist approached a 
cage of wolves they were pacing up and 
down dragging their hides against the 
steel bars as if anxious for liberty. 
When the violinist began to play a 
plaintive melody the animals looked up 
with an expression of mingled fear and 
wonder. Then one lay down, and in a 
few moments all were quietly sleeping. 
When the music ceased they arose and 
resumed their restless pace up and down 
the cage. On the monkeys the music 
seemed to have very little effect. They 
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would come to the front of the bars, as if 
endeavoring to discern the cause of the 
sounds. ‘They soon scampered away and 
paid no further attention. Elephants are 
particularly fond of music and during a 
recent operation on one of the big quad- 
rupeds at this zoo the superintendent had 
aman play on a harmonica, while the 
operation lasted. Kangaroos, said the 
curator to-day, are more susceptible to 
the effect of music than any other ani- 
mals. They continually kept the time, 
and when the air was particularly lively, 
danced about like children. The lion 
merely blinked his eyes when the violin- 
ist played by his cage yesterday, but a 
deer showed its delight by coming close 
to the musician and swaying its body as 
if keeping time. 


> 


MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 








GEO. H. MARTIN, CHAIRMAN. 





(Report of Committee.) 


HE course of study should be general 
and directive rather than narrowly 
prescriptive. Itshould include the studies 
to be pursued, the order and time of their 
introduction and withdrawal, and the gen- 
eral divisions of each. It may apportion 
these in successive periods of time as 
years, half-years, or terms. It may for 
the assistance of teachers suggest more 
in detail the ground which classes of cer- 
tain ages might naturally cover in these 
specified portions of time. But it should 
not attempt to set up hard and fast 
bounds by which natural progress may 
be limited and unnatural progress encour- 
aged. 

In most communities the interpreta- 
tion of the course of study needs more 
careful scrutiny and demands more radi- 
cal reform than the course itself. How- 
ever liberal the provisions of the course, 
they may be so interpreted by teachers 
as to be tyrannical in the extreme. The 
scope may be so broadened and the de- 
‘tails so multiplied as to make the course 
a burden. 

Courses are interpreted as to scope and 
detail by custom, by tradition, and most 
commonly by examination questions. 
At this point is the greatest danger. 
Many superintendents report that they 
occasionally, prepare examination ques- 
tions as a guide to the teachers. 

When this is done it should be with a 
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clear understanding that the teacher will 
select the most difficult problem in math- 
ematics, and the most remote fact in ge- 
ography or history as the Ultima Thule 
of her subsequent efforts, and she will 
bend all her energies to reach it, no mat- 
ter over what tempestuous seas she may 
have to sail to doit. And she will take 
her whole class with her on the voyage. 

Teachers frequently interpret the 
course of study for teachers in lower 
grades by demanding specific subjects 
and specific parts of subjects, and by de- 
manding that they be taught by specific 
methods. There is thus a tyranny from 
above downward. ‘Teachers excuse them- 
selves for stuffing and padding the course 
by saying, ‘‘ The superintendent’s or the 
principal’s examination calls for it,’’ or 
‘The teacher above finds fault if I do 
not do it.’’ 

We recommend that superintendents 
and principals scrutinize carefully the 
practices in their schools, to the end that 
the course be not overloaded either by 
multiplying topics or details. 

A uniform course of study is not of it- 
self an evil, but it may, and as the evi- 
dence already furnished shows, often does, 
become one. 

Its legitimate and primary use is to 
suggest lines along which the child’s de- 
velopment may proceed most naturally 
and helpfully and to the bestends. A 
secondary use is to indicate those parts 
of the whole fund of human knowledge 
which children of certain ages may profit- 
ably make their own. 

It is an abuse to assume that every part 
of it is essential to the development of 
every child, or to his equipment for the 
duties of life. 

The course of study in the elementary 
schools of the country in all its variety 
finds response more or less ready in the 
minds of a great majority of children. 
But every subject in the course finds ex- 
ceptional individuals who cannot respond 
to it. There are children who cannot 
learn arithmetic, who cannot learn to 
read, who cannot sing, who cannot draw. 

Your committee recommends that teach- 
ers be instructed to aid such children in 
developing these unproductive areas, but 
that the children themselves be shielded 
from obloquy, and be treated with all the 
consideration of normal children, ¢heir 
deficiency being no bar to progress through 
the school. 

The committee recommends that the 
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quantitative application of the course of 
study to individuals be abolished. Such 
numerical standards as have been de- 
scribed in the earlier part of this report 
have no sound basis in philosophy or com- 
mon sense. 

First, because’ no two children have 
the same capacity for learning any subject 
or the same ability to do any prescribed 
piece of work. With equally good in- 
tentions and equal effort of will their ac- 
complishments will be unequal. 

Second, because such standards are de- 
ceptive. ‘‘Seventy per cent. in geogra- 
phy’’ has no definite meaning. It may 
mean that a child has answered correctly 
seventy per cent. of the questions which 
his teacher has happened to ask him. 
But it cannot stand for the same thing in 
any two schools, nor with any two chil- 
dren. As to the vital question, what the 
study of geography has done in educat- 
ing the child, it has not the slightest re- 
lation to it. 

What the school is doing for the child, 
what progress he is making in being edu- 
cated,cannot be measured in any such way. 
We may measure the growth of a tree by 
measuring its height and its girth, but its 


power to withstand the stress of the storm 
cannot be so determined. The power is 


in its roots. So of a child. When we 
are trying to measure his acquirements 
in school studies, we are not measuring 
the things that school work should really 
stand for; we are not even thinking of 
them. But your committee does recom- 
mend that in the application of the course 
of study the different capacities of the 
children should be recognized by adapta- 
tion of the work. Fixed maximum and 
minimum requirements may become as 
rigid and as unjust as a single standard, 
but opportunity should be afforded the 
more able pupils to do wider reading in 
such studies as geography and history, 
to do more individual research in nature 
study, to solve more complicated prob- 
lems in mathematics, the work being 
chosen for its developing power, and not 
for the purpose of increasing the stock of 
examinable knowledge. 

It appears from the reports in the hands 
of the committee that the machinery of 
school-keeping included under the above 
heads is greatly in excess of any real 
need. It is both expensive and unpro- 
ductive. Many teachers are forced to 
spend as much energy in measuring and 
recording and reporting ‘‘results’’ to 
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principals and superintendents and pa- 
rents as they spend in getting those re- 
sults. At least, the energy spent in the 
one is withdrawn from the amount avail- 
able for the other. 

We believe that a healthy child, under 
such favorable conditions as a good school 
affords, grows naturally in power to do, 
to acquire, to retain, and to apply; that 
such growth is always apparent to a 
discerning teacher; and that its absolute 
or comparative rate is not a matter of im- 
portance to anybody. 

Especially do we deprecate the use of 
examinations and marks for disciplinary 
purposes. This evil is more aggravated 
in the high schools than below. It is an 
invariable sign of weakness in teaching 
or administration. The physiological as 
well as psychological effects of these 
stimulants are a perpetual menace to the 
well-being of the pupils. 

If the principles laid down in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs were applied, the 
question of promotions would largely set- 
tle itself. 

We believe that if in the application of 
the course of study the capacities of pu- 
pils were taken into account, and if quan- 
titative standards of measuring so-called 
results were abandoned, children would 
move along through the course naturally 
and comfortably, growing in mind as they 
grow in body. 

There may be harm in forcing bright 
children beyond their mates, as well as in 
holding slow children behind them. We 
believe a child, on the whole, thrives best 
who associates chiefly with children of 
about his own age, though he may be at 
the same time learning more or less than 
his companions. 

We recommend that the grammar and 
high schools be brought closer together, 
and that the step from one to the other 
be as easy and natural and free from for- 
malities as the change from grade to grade 
below. For pupils who do not go to the 
high school we recommend a certificate of 
attendance, character and effort. 

If the work of the class-room is fitted 
to the different capacities of the pupils, 
this problem, too, will settle itself. 

Some work will be done by all the class 
simultaneously, some by groups larger 
or smaller, some by individuals. And 
all will be going on without confusion. 
The objection now raised to such divi- 
sion, want of time, would be met by the 
proposed relief from multiplied examina- 
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tions and records, and from the effort to 
bring every child up to a uniform stan- 
dard for promotion.— Popular Educator. 


THE UNITED STATES FOREST 
RESERVES. 





EN years ago, after four centuries of 
increasingly ruthless tree-chopping 
in America, a protective policy towards 
forests was inaugurated. The right of 
the farmer or miner to seize an axe, ad- 
vance to the nearest government land, 
and there to help himself to such material 
for building as he could find, was for the 
first time seriously denied. In the spring 
of 1891 Congress provided that the Presi- 
dent ‘‘ may from time to time set apart 
and reserve any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth.”’ 

President Harrison, not minded to de- 
lay until the ‘‘ may’”’ of the law became 
a ‘‘ must,’’ immediately set aside a tract 
of more than a million and a quarter 
acres in Yellowstone Park as a timber 
reserve. Since that time each President 
has added to the total public forest land, 
until now there are more than fifty mil- 
lion acres (now more than sixty million 
acres.—EpD.), or about eighty thousand 
square miles, where every tree and bush, 
every blade of grass, indeed, is at least 
theoretically sacred. That the increase 
is likely to go on under President Roose- 
velt is indicated by the fact that he has 
declared the problem which forest preser- 
vation aims to solve the greatest internal 
question of the day. 

The figures are almost staggering to 
minds used to dealing with tens instead 
of millions. They are not, however, so 
terrifying when studied. It is not the 
case that eighty thousand square miles 
of woodland are being reserved as a vast 
pleasure ground, as a gigantic nursery for 
trees, as a beautiful and unprofitable 
fairyland—a leafy lure for dryads, gnomes 
and what not. There are probably fewer 
trees in these square miles of forest re- 
serve than in any other equal area in the 
whole country. 

The whole territory lies west of the 
one hundredth meridian, that imaginary 
line which, cleaving Texas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas, is regarded as 
dividing the fertile from the barren re- 
gion. Beyond it lies the great American 
desert, the bald mountaius of New Mex- 
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ico and Colorado, the sandy wastes of 
Arizona and Utah. 

Not for the intrinsic worth of the tim- 
ber have the reserves been created, but . 
for the enormous value of all vegetation 
increasing the water supply in those des- 
perately arid districts. On water supply 
in the final instance, not only agriculture, 
but cattle-raising, mining and manufac- 
turing depend. 

There are at present about five hun- 
dred rangers, supervisors, superintend- 
ents and special agents in the forestry 
division of the Interior Department. 
The rangers are the rank and file; a su- 
pervisor has charge of one or more reser- 
vations, a superintendent of one or two- 
States or Territories. These latter offi- 
cers make frequent tours of inspection 
through their respective domains; and, in: 
addition, there are the special agents, 
men with a purely scientific, instead of 
an executive, interest in the matter. 

But the most picturesque person in the 
group is the actual forester and ranger. 
He is assigned by his superintendent or 
his supervisor to a given district of the 
forestry division. He is generally not a 
native of the region, though it is expected 
that he will be a resident of the State or 
Territory in which the division lies. Ex- 
periment has shown that it is not wise to 
appoint the men of a neighborhood to 
guard its forestry interests. These weigh 
too little in comparison with the claims 
of neighborliness. Soit happens that the 
foresters enter a district as strangers, and 
not infrequently they have to combat all 
the suspicion, jealousy and inhospitality 
of which the rural population is capable 
at its worst. The foresters must live on 
the reservation. 

In the dry regions, where most of the 
reservations lie, fire spreads with light- 
ning-like rapidity. ‘The shrubbery, little 
as it is, is chiefly of the resinous woods, 
which seem almost self-inflammatory. A 
match dropped among some pine needles 
on the top of a hill starts a merry blaze. 
It runs across the grounds, shoots up some 
slender trunk with little knobs of flame- 
inviting pitch all over it, and fairly leaps 
from tree to tree. Here a camping party 
moves from its over-night stopping: place 
without carefully covering the remains of 
its fire; there a careless prospector leaves 
glowing embers behind him; in still an- 
other case the cow-boys fail to quench 
the coals of their branding fires. 

From causes as insignicant as these: 
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have started great conflagrations that 
have twisted from mountain top to moun- 
tain top like a mammoth snake of fire, and 
have finally, after inestimable destruction 
and damage, died down, leaving the sur- 
face of the earth utterly bare and barren. 

To be always on the lookout for fires 
is, therefore, the forester’s first duty. To 
pounce upon the neglected branding-fire 
or the abandoned camp fire, and to reduce 
‘their glow to gray ashes is his chief busi- 
‘ness. To bring persistent offenders in this 
‘regard, if he can find them, to justice is 
vone of his chief pleasures. If, in spite of 
his watchfulness, a fire starts in his dis- 
trict, he has to fight it with all the weap- 
-ons at his command—which are few in 
the waterless regions. 

Next to the ravening flame, the placid 
‘sheep is the forester’s chief trial. The 
sheep industry is a very important one in 
the forest reservation region. ‘There are 
some forty millions of these animals in the 
United States, most of them in the far 
West, where a capital of nearly seventy 
million dollars is invested in the business. 
It is extremely difficult to persuade the 
owners of this property, or the communi- 
ties of which it is the chief wealth, that 
the grazing of herds on public lands is a 
thing not to be tolerated. Sheep eat the 
young trees, on whose growth the future 
of the forests depends, as soon as they 
put shoots above the ground. One of a 
forester’s most important duties, and one 
of those which do most to render him un- 
popular, is to see that no sheep are graz- 
—- any part of his district. 

he sawmill is a contraband industry, 
which flourishes on reservations in the 
mining districts. Mines require a great 
deal of heavy timber, and, of course, it is 
desirable to ‘obtain this near the mines, 
rather than to import it from long dis- 
tances. The government grants permits 
which authorize mills to operate for a cer- 
tain length of time, and to cut timber in 
a certain limited area of the forest reser- 
vations. The offences of which the lum- 
‘bermen are chiefly guilty are cutting tim- 
ber beyond this area, or after the period 
for which their permit has been issued. 
‘The forester’s pleasant duty is to descend 
wpon the mills from time to time, and to 
report violations of their licenses. If he 
finds lumber cut beyond bounds, he sum- 
mons the sheriff and there is a sale, the 
United States, in the persons of the blue- 
bloused young ranger and the sheriff act- 
ing as salesman. 
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All these things scarcely endear the 
foresters to the communities into which 
they are sent. Communities are short- 
sighted enough to prefer to see their 
flocks grazing for this year, and their 
mines, unvexed by the lumber question 
for this year, and to let next year’s grass 
and timber take care of themselves. 

West of the one hundredth meridian, 
moreover, disputes are still sometimes 
settled by the old-fashioned argument of 
the first shot. 

Experience has proven that irrigation 
can accomplish marvels in the arid West. 
In the San Francisco forest reservation, 
in Arizona, the whole character of the 
valley about Phoenix has been changed. 
Not many years ago this was a barren 
desert; now it is actually fertile and sup- 
ports a prosperous community. In Col- 
orado and Utah there are famous exam- 
ples of waste plains reclaimed through 
irrigation. 

So far the government, in its forestry 
work, has tried mainly to save the natu- 
ral vegetation of an arid region to regu- 
late its water-supply, and to aid irriga- 
tion. There have, however, been some 


experiments in the artificial cultivation of 


trees. Ten years ago the Department of 
Agriculture sent out varieties of pines for 
planting in the sand wastes of north- 
western Nebraska. These, without care 
or cultivation, have flourished in a> way 
which indicates that they are especially 
adapted to desert lands, and the experi- 
ment is likely to be tried in other regions 
of the West.—Munsey’s Magazine. 


— 


EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 





DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


VER and over again we have heard 
good people say, ‘‘ Educate the heart, 
educate the heart.’’ How? We edu- 
cate the intellect by using it. Shall we 
also educate the heart by using it? 

That would be the way if all people 
had good hearts. But hear?, as we under- 
stand the term, begins simply with a 
stock of inherited proclivities and pro- 
pensities. These constitute the child’s 
heart. Some are good, others bad. Ed- 
ucate the heart by exercising it, and you 
will simply strengthen inherited tenden- 
cies. This will produce a picturesque 
but not a moral result. 

The problem of educating the heart is 
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far from being simple. It will best be 
solved by regarding the heart the unde- 
veloped mind, which comes to grow in 
two directions, on the one hand toward 
the intellect, on the other hand toward 
the will. The heart is like the acorn, 
which sends downward a root and sends 
upward astalk. Or, to put it otherwise, 
the heart is polarized into intellect and 
will. The ideal way to train the emo- 
- is through training the intellect and 
will. 

A boy comes to our school and gets 
into a fight. That is human nature. 
That is heart. Most people want to give 
others as good as they send. Why not? 
Of course it is clear to the teacher. Why 
not? The child must not be allowed to 
develop into the sort of man that goes 
about the world with a chip on his shoul- 
der. By influence of an authority and 
penalty the teacher leads the pupil to 
control his tendency to fight. The boy 
forms a habit of not fighting. 

Yet this is not enough. If the boy has 
not been intellectually convinced that 
fighting is wrong, the habit is one he will 
lose when the restraints of school have 
been shaken off. In the long run people 
act upon their beliefs. The child must 
be made to see the evils that come out of 
habits of pugnacity. He must be taught 
the doctrine of the dependence of the in- 
dividual upon the social whole. Not by 
mere moralizing, but by the example of 
teacher and classmates, he must be made 
to see the importance of self-control and 
selt-sacrifice. He must learn the golden 
tule. His new habit must be approved by 
his intellect. 

The important thing to see to is that 
the habits established by the will with 
the consent of the intellect become spon- 
taneous. Thisis regeneration. Once the 
. pupil obeyed only from external author- 
ity ; then he obeyed from partial convic- 
tion, but still with a feeling of constraint; 
now he obeys from full conviction. He 
has mastered the art of living. He is free. 

The duty of the school is plain. It 
should insist first upon the right practice. 
It is an institution. It cannot exist ex- 
cept upon condition that the children 
co-operate both with each other and with 
the teacher. There must be order. The 
community of the school cannot exist if 
the pupils exercise their evil propensities 
without restraint. Even corporal pun- 
ishment is to be permitted asa last resort. 
The schools have rightly discarded it for 
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more progressive methods of discipline, 
but there are occasional cases in which it 
can properly be applied. At all cost cor- 
rect discipline must be maintained. 

Yet correct instruction is no less im- 
portant, the second in order of time. The 
good school will be constantly working 
upon the pupil’s intellect, in order to 
bring him into accord with the higher 
purposes of the school to which he be- 
longs. 


ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS. 





DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 


T gives me great pleasure to express 
my opinion upon the value of instruc- . 
tion in English in our public schools. 
The more so because Philadelphia has 
taken the lead among the cities of the 
country in the adoption of approved 
methods of teaching English. My ap- 
preciation of the supreme value of this 
instruction will appear in a statement of 
what we are doing in this directionin the 
elementary schools of our city. 

In 1894 I reorganized the work in Eng- 
lish in the elementary schools. Previous 
to that time technical grammar was be- 
gun in the third year of the primary 
schools and taught throughout the suc- 
ceeding five years. While the definitions 
and rules of grammar, with parsing and 
analysis, were carefully taught, compara- 
tively little was done to train pupils to 
the correct and ready use of English. 
Realizing the small value of technical 
grammar in teaching children ‘‘to speak 
and write the English language cor- 
rectly ’’ and that language is an art, and 
like other arts must be learned by imita- 
tion and practice, I had the study of gram- 
mar taken out of the primary grades, and 
I substituted for it a careful and extensive 
training in the use of English. In order 
to prepare our teachers to carry out this 
new work I delivered over thirty lectures 
to them upon the subject, and issued for 
their use a pamphlet of some seventy 
pages explaining the work in detail and 
suggesting appropriate exercises. 

This pamphlet was used as a text-book 
by principals in training their teachers, 
and was also adopted in the Normal 
School as the basis of the instruction in 
language teaching for the young women 
who were being prepared as teachers in 
the public schools. 
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To give emphasis to the value of lan- 
guage in elementary education I set forth 
the doctrine that in the ‘‘ correlation of 
studies’’ not history as held by the Ger- 
man educators, nor geography or nature 
study as held by many American teachers, 
but language should be made the centre 
around which the other studies should be 
grouped. This educational principle was 
subsequently adopted upon my recom- 
mendation by the celebrated ‘‘ committee 
of fifteen’’ of the National Educational 
Association. In the discussion of this 
principle, that language should be the 
centre of a course of primary instruction, 
I endeavored to show its value in the 
mental development of the child as well 
as in furnishing its mind with knowledge, 
explaining that language is the instru- 
ment of thought as well as the means of 
expression, quoting Plato, who says that 
‘* reason and discourse are one,’’ and also 
Max Miller, ‘‘ that language and thought 
are inseparable,’? summing up this por- 
tion with the following paragraph : 

‘** Language, it is thus seen, is the one 
branch that naturally belongs at the head 
of all branches of elementary instruction. 
It is facile princeps among the common 
school branches. Its intimate relation to 
the human mind and to the development 
of its faculties explains why such splen- 
did results in mental development were 
obtained in the much criticised scholastic 
system of education, with all its errors 
and shortcomings. A more general ap- 
preciation of its value is a need in modern 
education, and more attention to it will 
result in increased intelligence of the pu- 
pils of the public schools. 

INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE.—The na- 
tute and value of the course of instruc- 
tion in language in the elementary schools 
will be understood by the statement of a 
few principles as set forth in my ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions to Teachers’’ to prepare them 
for the work, which I herewith present: 

1. All work in the language training 
of children should be based upon their 
oral language. ‘The child first learns to 
speak in the sacred precincts of its home, 
and this spontaneous expression should 
be continued in the school-room and be 
made the basis of further instruction in 
language. It is thus seen that during the 
first three or four years the work of the 
school in oral language is of paramount 
importance. Special pains should be taken 
to train the pupil to a correct and facile 
use of the mother tongue. Day by day 
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his vocabulary should be enlarged and 
habits of correct expression inculcated. 
The most important classes during the 
child’s first year in school are what may 
be called ‘‘ talking classes.’’ 

2. The child at home speaks of what it 
sees and of what it feels and thinks. The 
instruction of the school should be based 
upon this principle of the spontaneous 
expression of actual knowledge to which 
the child is accustomed before it enters 
school. Care is, therefore, to be taken 
that real thoughts shall be in the mind of 
the child as the basis of its expression. 
Teachers should prevent that parrot-like 
repetition of words so often heard in the 
school-room without any content of knowl- 
edge in the mind. Children’s words are 
to be living words, like the language of 
the home, rather than the ‘‘ dead lan- 
guage’’ so often heard in the recitations 
of the class-room. 

3. For the content of expression the 
principal sources are the objects of the 
material world and the incidents of his- 
tory and literature. Both of these when 
properly presented by the teacher arouse 
the interest of the child and stimulate it 
to natural and simple expression. These 
objects, under the form of ‘‘nature 
study,’’ are to be brought into the school- 
room for the child to observe.» Stories 
from history and literature are to be read 
and related by the teacher, and the pupil 
is to be required to reproduce them in his 
own words. Thus, day by day, the child’s 
vocabulary is enlarged and his power of 
expression improved. 

4. As the pupils progress in this work 
they should be required to originate de- 
scriptions and narratives. Incidents oc- 
curring in their home Jife, the experiences 
of a visit to the Park or Zodlogical Gar- 
den, etc., are to be used as materials for 
language lessons. These exercises with . 
young children should be oral at first, 
and may be called ‘‘ oral compositions;’’ 
and oral compositions ‘in this new sys- 
tem of language teaching should precede 
written compositions. Pupils should be 
trained first to ‘‘ talk compositions,’’ and 
subsequently to ‘‘ write compositions,”’ 
and taught in this way the writing of a 
composition is merely the writing of the 
pupil’s talk. This will be appreciated by 
newspaper men and others, who in these 
days dictate their literary productions 
rather than write them. 

5. Teachers are expected to exercise 
constant care to correct the faulty ex- 
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pressions to which children of all classes 
are liable. Especially should this care 
be taken with children that come from 
ignorant and uncultured homes, and with 
children of foreign-born parents, who hear 
no English spoken in their own families. 
Special care should be taken also with 
the pupil’s faulty articulation and pro- 
nunciation, as well as with the correct 
construction of sentences. 

6. The copying of written productions, 
both prose and poetry, is made promi- 
nent in this work. The pupils thus be- 
come familiar with the correct use of capi- 
tals and punctuation marks, the proper 
use of words and the construction of 
sentences, and, in time, with the graces 
of literary expression. Such an exer- 
cise is called ‘‘ copying compositions,’’ in 
distinction from ‘‘ writing compositions,”’ 
and the former is regarded as an essen- 
tial preparation for the latter. Many 
writers, ancient and modern, practiced 
the copying of the productions of the 
masters of literature. Demosthenes, it 
is said, copied the history of Thucydides 
seven or eight times in order to acquire 
his clear, concise and elegant style. 

7. To MEMORIZE PROSE AND POETRY. 
—Pupils are also required from the first 
to commit to memory choice selections of 
prose and poetry. The use of these 
“* choice selections ’’ in the public schools 
is one of the most prominent features of 
our language instruction. They not only 
give ideas to express, but also present 
model forms of expression, and are thus 
of incalculable value in the training to 
good English. Besides, they furnish the 
mind with gems of moral truths and no- 
ble sentiments that refine and elevate the 
character, as well as improve the power 
of expression. This also has been the 
practice of many of the masters of the 
English language. Burke and Pitt de- 
veloped their wonderful powers of ora- 
tory by committing the orations of De- 
mosthenes, and Fox could recite from 
memory the Book of Job, and drew from it 
his grandeur and force of expression. 
Ruskin ascribed his skill in the use of 
English to the fact that as a child he was 
required by his mother to learn and re- 
cite large portions of the Bible, especially 
the Psalms. 

8. In addition to these special exer- 
cises of the class-room, efforts are made 
to lead children to read good literature. 
For this purpose supplementary reading 
is provided. Our schools are supplied 
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with the classics of literature suitable 
to children, and pupils are encouraged 
to use the libraries located in the vi- 
cinity of their homes. In many cases 
school libraries have been organized con- 
taining books especially suitable to the 
various tastes and capacities of the pupils. 

9. This instruction in the art of lan- 
guage is supplemented during the last 
three years of the elementary schools by 
the study of grammar or the science of 
language. Efforts are made that this in- 
struction shall be practical by requiring 
the pupils to apply the principles of 
grammar in their conversation and their 
literary exercises. The exercises in lan- 
guage previously described are continued 
during these three years and combined 
with the lessons in grammar. Through- 
out the entire course written exercises, 
including descriptions, narratives, letter- 
writing, compositions, etc., are required. 

The above statements indicate the 
methods of training in English which 
have been introduced into the elementary 
schools of Philadelphia. That all of our 
teachers do this work with artistic skill 
is not to be expected; yet many of them 
show marked ability for the work, and 
all are making improvement year by 
year. The younger teachers coming 
from the Normal School, where these 
methods are made prominent in their 
professional training, take hold of this 
work with especial interest and intelli- 
gence. 

But all pupils, even under the most 
skillful instruction, cannot be trained to 
satisfactory results in the use of lan- 
guage. To change the habits of children, 
who in their homes are constantly hear- 
ing and using incorrect English, is not an 
easy task, and to train the tongues of 
children of foreign-born parents, who hear 
and use no English in their homes, to 
speak pure and correct English is well- 
nigh impossible. 

bat Philadelphia appreciates the value 
of training in the use of English, that 
she organized this work over eight years 
ago, and that she was one of the first 
cities of the country to introduce it into 
her public schools, are facts for which 
we have reason for congratulation. The 
work of our public schools in language 
training is widely known. Requests for 
our course of study in language are re- 
ceived from all parts of the country, and 
our example has stimulated the work in 
many other cities. 
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Much praise is due to Dr. Hamilton’ for 
his excellent paper, read at the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association at Wilkes Barre, which, it is 
believed, will widen interest in the subject. 
The work in Philadelphia already begun 
we shall endeavor to improve each suc- 
ceeding year, striving to attain the high- 
est standard possible in our public schools. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BREAK IN MONOTONY. 








T was a room in a high school of rest- 
less, active girls and boys, and the 
hour for the stated weekly rhetoricals 
had come. In order to give variety and 
consequent interest to these exercises, the 
teacher often departed from the usual 
routine work of composition writing. 
For this particular Thursday she had 
asked them each to bring some relic or 
article of special interest, and to be pre- 
pared to give a brief verbal history of it; 
and as they returned to their section- 
room from their various recitations, a 
look of eagerness marked every face, for 
they well knew a feast of good things was 
coming. 

Varied and numerous were the articles 
collected, and as each in turn was being 
passed around and examined, an ani- 
mated history of it was given by the one 
that brought it. 

A boy presented the ears of a jack-rab- 
bit, and gave a lively description of the 
chase his brother experienced down in 
Texas in catching the curious little ani- 
mal. Another had brought a letter writ- 
ten by his great-grandfather while serv- 
ing in the war of 1812, and this faded, 
yellow document he read aloud. Thus 
was that period of history brought closer 
and rendered more real than ever before. 
A girl displayed a silver shoe-buckle that 
had been worn by her great-great grand- 
father during the colonial period, and de- 
scribed the customs and manner of dréss 
belonging to the time. She spoke of her 
worthy ancestor as being related to Cow- 
per, the poet, and of the circumstances of 
his removal to this country, and again 
was the link that binds us to our mother 
country welded more closely. A speci- 
men of the long Spanish moss that adorns 
the trees of the Gulf region was shown 
and an explanation given. One girl ex- 
hibited a curious piece of pottery dug 
from a mound near her old home, and 
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followed with an account of the excava- 
tion and the theories advanced concern- 
ing it. A piece of wood from the petri- 
fied forest of Arizona was shown, and in- 
tense interest was manifested in the ac- 
companying description. Another had 
brought a pretty specimen of edelweiss, 
that rare plant that grows and blooms 
amidst the perpetual snows of Alpine 
heights, and she gave a beautiful word- 
painted picture of an ascent on Mount 
Blanc, and another showed a piece of sco- 
ria from Mount Vesuvius. 

When the bell rang they were not yet 
through and they begged for more time. 
Thus had the hour passed not only profit- 
ably but pleasantly. The benefit to the 
pupils had been at least threefold ; actual 
knowledge was gained, descriptive pow- 
ers were developed, and an enthusiasm 
for more earnest work was awakened. 

But this is only meant to convey a lit- 
tle glimpse of how one teacher prevents 
the rhetorical hour of the week from be- 
coming tiresome and monotonous and 
fills it so full of that which is practical 
and interesting, that the pupils realize 
and appreciate the fact that they have 
not merely been ‘‘killing time.’’—/opu- 
lar Educator. 


DIAGNOSING INSANITY AT 
SIGHT.* 








BY STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 


‘ST 7HAT! Doyou affirm that you can 
diagnose insanity at sight ?”’ 

**IT do,’’ was the calm, dignified, but 
emphatic response. 

This question was put by John Van 
Buren, Esq., at that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York, and was 
answered by Dr. Amariah Brigham, Su- 
perintendent of the Utica Asylum for the 
Insane. ‘The occasion was remarkable 
for the intense popular interest in the re- 
sults of the trial, the scientific questions 
involved, and the eminence of the now 
historical personages engaged in its man- 
agement. This occasion was the trial of 
William Freeman, a negro, for the mur- 
der of the Van Ness family in the vicinity 
of Auburn, Cayuga County, New York 
on the night of the 12th of March, 1846. 








*Read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Washington, 
District of Columbia, May 14. 1903. 
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The frightful tragedy was thus described 
in a local paper: 

William Freeman, a negro, a native of 
Auburn, who has recently been discharged 
after five years’ confinement in the States 
Prison, having provided himself with weap- 
ons, proceeded to the house of John G. Van 
Ness, in the suburbs of Auburn, and there, 
without any notice, and without any appa- 
rent motive, slew Mr. Van Ness, a wealthy 
and worthy citizen, Mrs. Van Ness, her 
sleeping infant, and her aged mother, and 
wounded mortally, it is believed, the labor- 
ing man who dwelt with them, leaving only 
the maid servant of the family, and she had 
only been spared because he had been dis- 
abled in the arffay. 


The murderer was arrested and con- 
fessed the perpetration of the crime, but 
showed no signs of regret; on the con- 
trary, he freely described all the incidents 
of the murder, and laughed continually 
during the recital. The incensed and 
excited public saw in his strange acts and 
unaccountable conduct, together with the 
entire absence of motive for the crime, 
grounds for the belief that he might 
escape punishment on the plea of some 
wily lawyer that the prisoner was insane. 
Crowds of excited people gathered about 
the jail, determined to seize the prisoner 
and lynch him, but the sheriff adopted 
such precautions that no serious effort 
was made at arescue. But popular feel- 
ing now took another form. It was de- 
termined to resist to the last any effort 
that might be made to secure the escape 
of the criminal under cover of alleged 
insanity. The greatest vigilance was 
maintained over every movement in the 
legal proceedings in order to prevent that 
issue. What made the apprehension that 
this question would be raised more deci- 
sive was the circumstance that only a 
month previous a murderer had escaped 
the awful punishment of his crime 
through the plea of insanity interposed 
by his counsel, William H. Seward, Esq. 
There was, indeed, a wide-spread belief 
that the criminalin the Van Ness tragedy 
was emboldened to perpetuate murder 
owing to the results of the recent trial. 
The excitement of the public was in some 
measure allayed by the remark of a prom- 
inent judge that the prisoner would not 
escape conviction by any plea or defense 
of Seward. 

But the judge and the public were 
destined to be disappointed. Freeman 
was indicted and in due time brought 
into court for arraignment. The court 
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house was densely packed by an eager 
and excited crowd of citizens. The Dis- 
trict Attorney arraigned the prisoner on 
the several indictments for murder. 
Freeman’s appearance was said to be that 
of a man ‘‘deaf, stupid, unable to talk con- 
nectedly or to any sensible purpose, had 
an idiotic laugh upon his face, and ap- 
parently was ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, his own situation.’’ ‘To the question, 
“* Have you any counsel ?”’ the prisoner 
replied, ‘‘ I don’t know?” To the further 
question, ‘‘ Who are your counsel ?’”’ he 
replied, “‘I don’t know.’ These questions 
led up to the tragic features of these pro- 
ceedings. The judge asked the usual 
question, ‘‘ Will any one defend this 
man?’’ A death-like hush fell upon the 
audience. The report states that ‘‘ the 
spectators looked at each other in breath- 
less silence, broken only when Mr, Sew- 
ard, pale with emotion, but with inflexi- 
ble determination in every feature, rose 
and said, ‘‘ May it please the court, I 
shall remain counsel for the prisoner until 
his death.’”’ It is added, ‘‘ A murmur of 
indignation ran around the court-room at 
this continued defiance, as it was re- 
garded, both of public opinion and of 
public justice.”’ 

At that period the anti-slavery agitation 
had reached a degree of development 
which converted the prejudices of the 
great masses of the people against the ne- 
gro into an uncontrollable frenzy when he 
committed crimes. Scarcely less bitter 
was the public feeling against the few 
anti-slavery sympathizers in the commu- 
nity who, though equally shocked by the 
murder, desired to have a fair trial given 
the criminal. But nothing could have 
occurred which tended to arouse greater 
popular indignation than the announce- 
ment that the negro was to have as his 
legal adviser and protector one who, under 
the specious plea of insanity, had recently 
secured a disagreement of the jury in a 
trialfor murder. And itiscertain that no 
man of less reputation than Mr. Seward 
would or could have had the courage to 
assume, voluntarily, the position of coun- 
sel of this self-convicted negro murderer. 
One prominent local attorney who was 
impressed with the conviction that the 
prisoner was insane or an imbecile, and 
that he might not receive fair treatment 
owing to the popular excitement, and had 
volunteered to defend him, publicly with- 
drew from the case rather than face the 
storm of indignation which awaited the 
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-counsel of the murderer. It was this 
abandonment of the case that led Mr. 
Seward, in volunteering to defend Free- 
man, to add, ‘‘ I shall remain counsel for 
the prisoner until his death.”’ 

Mr. Seward occupied at that time a 
unique position in the political history of 
the State of New York. Hehad already 
been Governor of the State for two terms, 
and took rank among those advanced 
leaders of the Whig party who entertained 
and occasionally gave utterance to strong 
anti-slavery sentiments. No man of less 
note and courage would have dared to 
appear as counsel of the prisoner, and 
even he was denounced by the press and 
pulpit in unmeasured terms, and the most 
dishonorable motives were attributed to 
him in explanation of his conduct. Even 
the clergyman who conducted the funeral 
services of the murdered family had in- 
flamed the public mind by appealing to 
instincts of self-preservation against any 
indulgence of moderation or forbearance 
toward ‘‘ adroit counsel ’’ in the efforts to 
lower the standard of accountability for 
crime by the plea of insanity. 

It appears from the record that Mr. 
Seward did not undertake the defense of 
Freeman from mere sentiment, but that 


he thoroughly studied the case and be- 
came convinced that the prisoner was 


hopelessly demented. He personally 
visited him in his cell and endeavored to 
converse with him, but found him hardly 
more than idiotic. He invited friends to 
visit the prisoner and study the case, and 
their reports confirmed his experience. 
He also engaged the services of expert 
physicians, all of whom agreed that Free- 
man was suffering from dementia due toa 
severe injury to the head received several 
years before; and his delusion was that he 
had been wrongfully confined in prison, 
and would seek revenge on some one. 
The District Attorney of Cayuga 
County, impressed with the gravity of 
the situation and the favorable character 
which Mr. Seward might give to the de- 
fense summoned to his aid the Attorney- 
General of the State, John Van Buren, 
Esq., son of ex-President Martin Van 
Buren, then at the height of his profes- 
sional and political fame. He was re- 
garded as an excellent antagonist of Mr. 
Seward. The appearance of these famous 
men in court gave additional interest to 
the trial. The court-room was constantly 
crowded, and the town was filled with 
strangers interested in the case. 
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The theory of the defense was insanity, 
and among the eminent alienists sum- 
moned as expert witnesses was Dr. Ama- 
riah Brigham. He was Superintendent 
of the Asylum for the Insane at Utica, 
and was regarded as the highest author- 
ity in his specialty in this country. He 
had previously seen the prisoner, and 
fully sustained the theory of insanity. 
At the time of the trial he had desired to 
see the prisoner again and make a more 
thorough study of the case. In order to 
weaken, as far as possible, Dr. Brigham’s 
testimony, the prosecution would not 
allow him to examine the prisoner during 
the trial. He was compelled, therefore, 
to form his own opinion of the mental 
condition of Freeman by daily observa- 
tions of his appearance and actions in 
court. 

The testimony of Dr. Brigham was 
regarded as the pivot on which the case 
should ultimately turn, and public ex- 
citement was at its height when he was 
called to the witness stand. I happened 
to be in Auburn the day that Dr. Brigham 
was examined and witnessed the remark- 
able scene which transpired, and which 
has never been described. 

Dr. Brigham was a man whose person- 
ality would attract attention in any audi- 
ence. He was very tall and spare, and 
his smoothly shaven face was as impas- 
sive and expressionless as marble. His 
eyes were piercing when fixed on an ob- 
ject, but expressive of humor when he 
was subjected to examination. The gen- 
eral impression which he made upon the 
spectators was that of a man of great in- 
tellectual superiority, but who had the 
most perfect self-control. On his direct 
examination he described in great detail 
the signs and symptoms of dementia, and 
gave his reasons for believing that this 
was the special form of insanity with 
which the prisoner was afflicted. He ad- 
mitted that his opinion was based on his 
study and observation of the prisoner 
while in court. In reply to questions as 
to his ability to diagnose insanity at sight 
he expressed the most positive opinion 
that he could do so ordinarily, and had 
often proved his power to detect the ab- 
sence of insanity when insanity was 
feigned by observation and without ask- 
ing a question. 

On the cross-examination Mr. Van 
Buren resorted to every possible strata- 
gem and quibble to destroy the effect of 
these firmly expressed opinions. He 
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ranged through the fields of literature, 
science, history and philosophy to find 
some point of attack where Dr. Brigham 
might be vulnerable, but in vain, for he 
was met not only with prompt answers, 
but frequently the learned counsel, with 
all the wit aud sarcasm for which he was 
renowned, was placed in limbo by the 
incisive repartee of the witness. 

The character of much of this part of 
the testimony will appear from quotations 
from the record. 

**TIs suicide contagious?’’ asked the 
counsel. 

“IT think it was in the French army 
until Napoleon put a stop to it,’’ the wit- 
ness replied. It is stated that a titter ran 
through the audience, and the attorney- 
general renewed the charge. 

‘Is hysterics contagious ?’’ 

‘**It seems to be catching !’’ the Doctor 
placidly said. 

‘*Suppose, Doctor,’’ said the counsel 
with a sneer, ‘‘ that I should go out and 
steal a hundred dollars and then come in 
again and sit down here, would you swear 
I was insane ?’”’ 

**T think I should,’’ calmly replied the 
Doctor. 

At length the examination took a more 
practical form when the counsel inquired 
as to the method pursued by the witness 
in diagnosing insanity at sight. The 
witness replied that he relied on the fea- 
tures of the patient, which he always at- 
tentively studied. 

‘* Which feature do you rely on in your 
diagnosis ?’’ queried the counsel. 

‘*T rely on no one feature, but study 
them as a group,’’ was the answer. 

‘Do you rely on the chin?’’ he was 
asked. ‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘‘ Do you rely 
on the nose?’’ was the next question. 
‘*No,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Do you rely on the 
ear?’’ the counsel persisted. ‘‘ No,” 
said the witness. ‘‘ Do you rely on the 
cheek ?’’ was the next tantalizing ques- 
tion. ‘‘No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Doyou 
rely on the mouth?’ the counsel con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Very much,’’ said the Doctor. 
“Do you rely upon the eyes?’’ was the 
next question. ‘‘ Still more than on the 
mouth,’’ the witness answered. ‘‘If, then, 
this prisoner were concealed all but. his 
mouth or his eyes, you affirm that you 
could decide accurately whether or not 
he is insane?’’ queried Mr. Van Buren. 
‘* No, I do not state that ; I must see all 
of the features at once,’’ the witness 
urged. Fora considerable time the astute 





Attorney-General dwelt on the features of 
different persons, endeavoring by his wit 
and sarcasm to throw the utmost ridicule 
upon the witness’s method of detecting 
insanity at sight. With passive coun- 
tenance and in the most quiet, self pos- 
sessed manner the witness answered all 
the questions, exhibiting not the slight- 
est irritation at the jibes and jeers of the 
wily and witty counsel as he held up to 
ridicule before the jury Dr. Brigham’s 
new method of diagnosing insanity. 

The interest of the court, jury, counsel, 
and the immense audience had gradually 
increased as the examination progressed, 
until the nervous tension of the entire 
mass of people had become painful and 
the suppressed excitement was intense. 
The climax was reached when the At- 
torney-General exclaimed, with startling 
vehemence and emphasis on every word, 
‘What! Do you affirm that you can diag- 
nose insanity at sight?’’ ‘‘I do,’’ was the 
calm, dignified, but emphatic, response. 
Thrusting his thumbs into the arm-holes 
of his vest and turning towards the jury 
and the spectators, the Attorney General 
demanded in the most contemptuous 
manner and tone, ‘‘ Point out to the court 
and jury an insane person.’’ This chal- 
lenge was the critical test of the compe- 
tency of the witness on the credibility of 
whose testimony the defense placed its 
chief reliance. Dr. Brigham accepted 
the challenge without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and, with an air of reserved confi- 
dence which impressed every one with 
the belief, or perhaps fear, that he would 
prove equal to the emergency. 

It is impossible to describe the scene 
which followed. A breathless silence 
fell upon the court-room. The venerable 
Judge raised his glasses to his forehead 
and surveyed the excited mass of people 
about to undergo the ordeal of an exam- 
ination as to their sanity. The large 
number of legal gentlemen within the bar 
arose to their feet and gazed at the 
crowded hall and passageways with ‘in- 
tense curiosity. The spectators were 
simply awe-stricken when they realized 
that the crucial test was to be applied to 
them, and, being one of the number, I 
still feel the thrill of horror I experienced. 

Dr. Brigham rose from his chair very 
deliberately and stood for a moment sur- 
veying the people, as if to determine 
where to begin his scrutiny. He was as 
white and emotionless as a marble statue. 
Turning slowly to the left or first tier of 
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seats he began a deliberate survey of the 
spectators, scanning the features of each 
one with the apparent confidence that he 
could detect the faintest traces of insan- 
ity. As his keen, searching eyes glanced 
from tier to tier of seats the suspense was 
simply unendurable. He had reached 
the middle aisle and yet no one had been 
pointed out as insane, Five hundred 
faces had been scrutinized, and no group 
of individual features had responded to 
the test. That portion of the audience, 
at least, breathed more freely. An in- 
credulous smile began to play about the 
mouth and light up the mobile features 
of the Attorney-General, while a greater 
earnestness of manner and intensity of 
scrutiny were apparent in the witness. 
Deep furrows appeared on his pallid face, 
and his eyes assumed a piercing brilliancy 
which made every one shrink on whom 
his gaze was momentarily fixed. I felt 
myself transfixed when I realized that 
my face was focalized on his vision, and 
I experienced a sense of the greatest re- 
lief when I saw that I had safely passed 
the trying ordeal. A sigh of relief fol- 
lowed along the rows of seats as the glance 
of the great expert swept over them. 
The area of faces still to be examined was 


now rapidly diminishing, and but one- 
fourth of the audience remained to be 


scanned. It was apparent that thus far 
either there was no insane person in the 
crowd, or, if there was, the witness had 
failed to detect such person, and hence had 
failed to answer the practical test to which 
he had been challenged by the prosecu- 
tion, and which he had accepted without 
protest. 

Suddenly the wandering eyes of the 
expert became fixed, his features relaxed 
and assumed their customary impassive- 
ness, and it was evident that he had dis- 
covered the object of hissearch. Stretch- 
ing out his long arm and pointing with 
his finger toward a person on one of the 
rear tiers of seats, he quietly said, ‘‘ There 
is an insane man.’’ At the instant a man, 
as if struck with a bullet, sprang from his 
seat and, wildly gesticulating and shout- 
ing a volley of oaths against any one who 
would call him insane, rushed down the 
aisle towards the bar. The Judge rose 
hastily from his chair as if about to escape ; 
the lawyers were panic-stricken and min- 
gled with the crowd; but Dr. Brigham 
stood perfectly self-possessed, while the 
officers struggled with the lunatic in their 
efforts to remove him from the court-room. 
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The whole scene was intensely dra- 
matic and the termination was a surpris- 
ing ovation for the triumphant actor, Dr. 
Brigham. The prosecution was com- 
pletely nonplussed, and the witness was 
allowed to retire without further tests of 
his ability as an authority in the diagno- 
sis of insanity at sight. The man who 
was pointed out as insane proved to be a 
harmless lunatic who had strayed into 
court from a neighboring livery stable. 
To break the force of Dr. Brigham’s suc- 
cessful test, however, the prosecution cir- 
culated the report that Mr. Seward, in 
anticipation of this test being made, had 
caused the insane man to be placed in 
that seat, and that Dr. Brigham had pre- 
viously seen him. This absurd story only 
heightened the effect of the favorable im- 
pression which Dr. Brigham’s successful 
answer of the challenge of the Attorney- 
General made upon the court, jury and 
the people. 

The final issue of the case was the con- 
viction of the criminal for murder in the 
first degree. Public feeling would admit 
of no other verdict. He was not exe- 
cuted, but died in prison, demented to 
idiocy. An autopsy confirmed the correct- 
ness of the defense, insanity.— Oxdlook. 


WILD ANIMAL MARKET. 





LEPHANTS are going up. They 

were quoted last week in Hamburg 
at $1,800 and $2,000 apiece for unedu- 
cated ones. 

Hamburg is the world’s headquarters 
for wild beasts. In this picturesque old 
city all the menageries are accustomed to 
fit up, and the various collections of the 
country, public and private, secure their 
animals. There is a regular wild animal 
market in the city and prices fluctuate 
and vary just as in any market, subject 
to the laws of supply and demand. 

Young elephants from Burmah can be 
bought for $1,500, and sometimes less. 
The female is less expensive because 
easier caught. She can be educated 
better than the male, and for menageries 
is more desirable. 

The lion is not expensive. A Nubian 
lion six years old can be bought for 
$1,000 and even less. 

Zebras are very scarce. It might be 
possible to buy a pair for $2,500, and it 
might not. 

Bengal tigers are worth from $800 to 
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$1,000. A polar bear would bring from 
$1,000 to $1,500. Another expensive 
animal is the orang-outang. A giant 
orang-outang would cost between $2,000 
and $3,000.— School Weekly. 


TEACHER AND THE CITY. 





CHARLES F. THWING. 


‘THE teacher of the American public 
school is the most important force for 
the improvement of society. He repre- 
sents the chief power recognized and 
constituted by the law for the enrich- 
ment and preservation of the State. The 
State determines the character of the 
men who shall practice law before its 
courts. The State also determines the 
character of the men, who, as physicians 
and dentists, shall practice their healing 
arts among the people. The State turns 
over to the Church the determination of 
the character of the men who shall be its 
priests and ministers. But in the case 
of the teacher the State determines not 
only who may and who shall not teach 
in its public schools, but also the State 
pays out of its own treasury for the teach- 
ing thus rendered. The State further- 
more determines that boys and girls, up 
to a certain age, shall submit themselves 
to this teaching for a certain number of 
weeks of each year. It seems, therefore, 
that the State commits to the teacher, in 
a way of special significance and respon- 
sibilities most serious, peculiar duties for 
its own preservation and enlargement. 
What is thus said in reference to the 
function of the State in general applies 
with special significance to the city. For 
the forces of the Commonwealth are cen- 
tralized in the city. The powers of the 
city for righteousness are the most potent. 
Its tendencies towards wickedness are 
the mostevident. The forces of the whole 
State of every sort are here found raised 
to their tenth power. The best and tbe 
worst, the richest heritage and the most 
promising assurance ‘for the future, the 
finest personalities and the most degraded 
characters, the noblest generosities and 
the most miserable meannesses, are here 
found in evidence. Therefore the city 
represents the supreme opportunity and 
the most useful tool for the teacher of the 
American public school. 
There are several forces which help to 
constitute civilization. Among them are 
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the family, the Church, the government, 
literature, commerce and personality. 
The family represents love; the Church 
represents religion; the government repre- 
sents authority; business represents force: 
literature represents truth; and person- 
ality represents inspiration. Love, re- 
ligion, authority, truth, force, inspiration 
are mightiest forces constituting civiliza- 
tion and promoting its progress. 

But these powers are the powers which 
the teacher uses. The teacher represents 
the love of the family. If a teacher fail 
to love his students, he is not worthy of 
being a teacher. If he is unable to see 
the soul of character in the midst of these 
little bits of humanity, he has no right 
to stand in the school-room. He must 
love. Be it said, too, that the teacher is 
a lover. He puts his own heart into the 
lives of these children. 

The teacher also uses religion. I do 
not mean that the teacher should use the 
Protestant faith or the Roman Catholic 
faith, or any other faith. I recognize the 
obligation of the statute, but I do mean 
that religion represents the relation of 
man to ultimate reality. Concerning the 
notion of that ultimate reality people dif- 
fer. One man says it is a person; another 
man says it is an impersonal power; but 
whatever it be, the teacher has a right 
to use a broad interpretation of that ulti- 
mate reality for the formation of char- 
acter. Respect and obedience to that 
reality he has a right to teach. Without 
such teaching, instruction lacks the high- 
est relationship; with it, instruction takes 
upon itself a sky and a firmament. 

The teacher also uses the essence of 
governmental authority. He represents. 
the government; he is constituted by the 
government; to the government he owes 
allegiance. This officer of the law him- 
self should so impress upon students the 
duty of respect for authority that each 
shall become a better citizen, as well as a 
better man or woman. 

In the administration, too, of the school, 
the teacher represents the essence of com- 
merce, force. He uses executive skill. 
He is to be active and strong in doing. 
The man of human force entering into 
the administration of the public school 
system is akin to the man of human force 
that enters into great commercial under- 
takings. 

It is also to be said that the teacher 
represents the power which constitutes 
or helps to constitute literature, truth. 
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Truth is the chief element of his work; 
truth is the atmosphere of his life; truth 
is the instrument of his service. The 
book as embodying truth is both his com- 
panion and his servant. The shield of 
the oldest college in America consists in 
part of an open book across which is 
written the word Veritas. Such a shield 
would be a proper symbol for every pub- 
lic school. ; 

The teacher also represents personality. 
As a personality he embodies that su- 
preme quality of life known as inspira- 
tion. This is life itself. The most valu- 
able force in every school-room is not the 
room, is not the tools, but is, or ought to 
be, the teacher himself. He should be a 
great ‘‘human ”’ to quicken, to arouse, to 
enlarge, to uplift his students. 

Therefore, in the use of these forces, 
love standing for the family, religion 
standing for the Church, government 
standing for authority, commerce stand- 
ing for force, literature standing for 
truth, and personality standing for in- 
spiration, the teacher is the mightiest 
power for the enlargement and enrich- 
ment of the American city.—Ledger. 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
ANNIE RAUDNITZEY. 


“THE hour of dismission had come, and 

the school-day was over. ‘The 
teacher had been discouraged. Standing 
at the head of the broad stairs, her eyes 
followed the girl with the pink ribbon at 
her throat and the independent, indif- 
ferent air in her bearing, and she said to 
herself, ‘‘ You have failed in that direc- 
tion after a year’s work; you have created 
no slightest warmth of feeling, have made 
no impression, have exerted no _ in- 
fluence.’’ With the closing days in June 
came a parting gift for the teacher, and 
foremost in the gentle conspiracy at its 
consummation was—the girl with the 
pink ribbon, fluttered, and anxious, and 
delighted. Then the teacher felt con- 
demned because of her shortsightedness 
—because of the unfaith which was not 
content to let the seed germinate in 
silence; which looked for fruit soon after 
the planting. 

There was the girl, too, unvaryingly 
polite and respectful, but forever wearing 
on her face an inscrutable little smile, 
which somehow seemed a mocking one— 
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an insurmountable barrier to any near 
approach. One day she committed an 
indiscretion; denial: and discovery fol- 
lowed, and then the teacher longed for 
the wisdom of the serpent and the harm- 
lessness of the dove. A quiet little talk 
when the school-room was deserted, a 
pale face and contrition on one side, 
great inward trepidation on the other. 
The days go by, but the mocking smile 
disappears, and something intangible, 
but more tender, takes its place. One 
morning the polite girl recites, with ap- 
preciative emphasis: 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low- vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea! 

As the teacher listens, she realizes intu- 
itively that to this young girl have come 
glimpses, dim perhaps, of a true woman- 
hood beyond; of the ‘‘ more stately man- 
sions’’ which her soul may occupy in 
coming days. Again there is a lesson for 
the woman at the desk—again she longs 
for the perfect patience that can wait, un- 
daunted and undismayed. 

Near the centre of the room is a dark- 
haired girl, with eyes a trifle bold. The 
face contains a suggestion of defiance, of 
possible impertinence on provocation, and 
so the teacher has tried to steer clear of 
possible rocks or shoals on which ‘wo 
barks might come to grief. Once she 
administered, of necessity, a severe re- 
buke, then fairly held her breath. Which 
would follow—sullenness or angry retort ? 
But no, some reasoning behind that 
young brow had made a decision in favor 
of the judge, and the head drooped 
slightly in unexpected humility. 

It seemed ludicrously appropriate that 
once, in class, the dark-haired girl should 
respond with the pertinent quotation: 
‘“‘A sharp tongue is the only edge-tool 
that grows keener with constant use.’’ 
When the teacher quietly remarked, in 
all sincerity, ‘‘ I do not believe you have 
that,’ her surprise can be imagined 
better than described when that bold- 
faced, possibly-impudent girl replied, in 
gentlest tone, ‘‘I’m afraid I have.’’ 
Will the teacher profit by this incident ? 
Will she bear in mind that like generally 
responds to like—that hasty reply sup- 
plements irritable speech—that the love 
which ‘‘ beareth all things’’ begets the 
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affection which becomes strong in self- 
control? 

Will she remember that it zs worth 
while to be kind and patient and forbear- 
ing, though so often apparently unap- 
preciated? That it zs worth while to sow 
and plant and cultivate, though so often 
apparently in vain? That it zs worth 
while to labor and strive and watch, 
though so often head and heart are weary ? 
Alas, she forgets but too readily, and de- 
mands to see results—poor, unwise sower 
—golden harvests, which fer hands shall 
gather! Yet now and then, amid the 
blundering and the discouragement, 
amid mistake and seeming failure, her 
slow comprehension grasps somewhat of 
the great truth, ‘‘ First the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.’’ And from the heart of one teacher 
ascends the prayer of those early dis- 
ciples, slow learners also of life’s impor- 
tant lessons, who, conscious of weakness 
and of need, asked earnestly of the untir- 
ing Schoolmaster, ‘‘ Increase our faith.’’ 

Wilmington, Delaware. 
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JACOB A. RIIS, 
REPORTER, REFORMER, AMERICAN CITIZEN, 





LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


[F any rich man could mark a city with as 

many good works as Jacob A. Riis has 
thrust upon New York, his name would be 
called good and himself great; no matter 
how he made his money, the man would be 


a philanthropist. Riis is a reporter. The 
evils he exposed, he discovered as a re- 
porter; as a reporter he wrung men’s hearts 
with them; and the reporter with his 
‘roasts ’’ compelled indifferent city officials 
to concede the reforms he suggested or ap- 
proved. Consider these reforms: It was 
Riis who exposed the contaminated state of 
the city’s water supply, and thus brought 
about the purchase of the whole Croton 
watershed. It was Riis who forced the de- 
struction of rear tenements, and thus re- 
lieved the hideous darkness and density of 
life among the poor. It was the reporter 
with his nagging that wiped out Mulberry 
Bend, the worst tenement block in the city, 
and had the space turned into a park. Riis 
spoke the word that incited Commissioner 
Roosevelt to abolish police station lodging- 
houses. Riis fought for and secured a 
truant school, where boys who play hooky 
are punished—they used to be imprisoned 
with juvenile criminals. Riis did the work 
that won small parks for bad spots in the 
city; he labored years for enough schools; 
he drove bake shops with their fatal fires 
out of tenement basements; he demanded 
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light for dark tenement hallways, got it, 
and thus opened one hiding-place of vice, 
crime and filth. He worked for the aboli- 
tion of child labor, and, when a law was 
enacted, compelled its enforcement. Play- 
grounds for schools and the opening of 
school-rooms to boys’ and girls’ clubs were 
of his work. And he raised the cry for 
flowers for the healthy as well as the sick 
poor. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that Riis 
was ‘‘the most useful citizen of New York.’’ 
A Harvard professor who heard the remark 
spoke of it as a ‘‘ generous exaggeration ”’ 
characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt. The man 
who is President never chose words more 
nicely. People don’t realize it, but no citi- 
zen of New York ever devoted himself so 
completely to the welfare of the city as Riis, 
and truly no one has accomplished so much 
—so many specific, tangible reforms. 

Of course he did not do all these things 
single-handed, and he did not pay for them 
out of his own pocket. Riis was poor in 
pocket, but he was rich in sentiment and 
strength and courage. He gave facts and 
made the city pay. The man has cost New 
York City millions of dollars. According 
to the latest principle of public benefaction, 
however, this makes him all the more a 
philanthropist, for such men as Rockefeller 
and Carnegie have been giving money only 
on condition that the city or institution re- 
ceiving the gifts should raise as much more, 
and Mr. Carnegie told me once that he was 
prouder of what he had made cities do for 
themselves than of all that he himself had 
given. So Riis, who has made his city foot 
the whole bill, is the greatest philanthropist 
of them all. 

Now Riis does not care for fame: that is 
one secret of his success, and he used to say 
the elevation of his name with an account 
of his methods would hinder him. But his 
work is about done, and he has told his own 
story in ‘‘The Making of an American.” 
Besides, he told me not long ago to ‘‘go 
ahead and expose him,”’’ so that, though I 
know he will denounce some of the things I 
am going to say, I should like to help urge 
the claim he has made to the titles ‘‘re- 
porter, reformer, American citizen.’”’ Then, 
too, he is such a good man to know. 

Riis is a lusty Danish emigrant, with a 
vigorous body, an undisciplined mind that 
grasps facts as he himself sees them, an 
imagination to reconstruct, emotion to 
suffer, and a kind, fighting spirit, to weep, 
whoop, laugh, and demand. As a reporter 
he saw straight, told about it in words hot 
with emotion, and because his feeling was 
genuine, he was not content with the pleas- 
ant sensation of horror he gave his readers, 
neither could he be ordered off on some 
other assignment; he turned reformer, and 
while the man continued to pity, the re- 
porter continued to report, and the reformer 
worked through despair to set the wrong 
right. As a citizen, public business came 
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first in his interest, his own second. His 
love for his wife is such that his story of it 
is one of the most amazing and beautiful 
love stories in the world. But having given 
her this love of faith, passion, and imagina- 
tion, he gave the rest ‘‘to God and New 
York.”’ 

Oh, he is a fanatic, this Riis. But he has 
such a laugh, and such luck. I used to 
remonstrate with him for neglecting his 
family. He had bought a home, with a 
mortgage all over it, and instead of hasten- 
ing to pay it off, he was giving lectures 
free, or for ten, twenty-five or fifty dollars, 
writing articles for about the same prices, 
and laboring for small parks or school play- 
grounds, or to tear down rear tenements. 
His lectures and his articles, he said, helped 
along the cause, and, besides, it was not 
worth more than ten dollars to stand up 
and talk about what he loved to tell. Thus 
he reasons: As for the family, ‘‘ God will 
provide.”’ 

When I reminded him one morning that 
he might die and that the friends of a re- 
former, unlike those of the rascal, forget, he 
told me to get out and picked up his mail. 

‘I know what I’m talking about,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve been in all sorts of trouble, and 
He always has provided. Right now, for 
instance, I’m broke. My oldest boy needs 
an overcoat, and the winter is coming. How 
I’m going to get the money for that over- 
coat I don’t know, but it will come because 
I must have ——.”’ 

He stopped intent on a letter. ‘‘ What’s 
this !’’ he exclaimed. Then he jumped up, 
and waving a check, roared the jolly laugh 
which all Mulberry Street knows well. 
‘* Hi, yi’’’ he bawled, and as I quit him in 
disgust he yelled at my back the explana- 
tion that some man down South had paid at 
last a bill for an advertisement Riis wrote 
for him years before. Riis swore he had 
forgotten all about it, and I believed him. 
I gave him up. I scoffed at his ‘‘luck,”’ 
and he jeered at me for calling it that. And 
I really came to believe in whatever it was 
myself. Besides, he has since raised his 
rates, wiped out the mortgage, and gone to 
work for his family, and, though I’d like to 
reform almost every other reformer I ever 
knew, I shouldn’t change Riis, even if I 
could, in any particular, least of all in his 
roaring follies. 

.One winter day he asked me to go with 
him to a case of distress on the East side ; 
two lone women, mother and daughter, 
were starving in a rotten tenement. We 
found them on the top floor, where the 
stench was shocking. At his knock the 
door reluctantly opened, and from a closet- 
sized room, with no window, the pent-up 
reek burst forth like a back draft. Riis re- 
coiled, and I halted on the top stair. A 
white old head stuck out, the daughter’s, 
and said she and her mother were in dire 
need ; they had no food, and were staying 
in bed to keep warm. 
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‘But haven’t I seen you ‘before ?’”’ Riis 
asked after a while. 

‘*Are you Mr. Riis? Oh!’’ and she was 
about to close the door. 

‘*Hold on,’’ said he; ‘‘didn’t I put you 
and your mother on a nice farm over in 
Jersey a year ago, with nothing to do but 
enjoy the flowers and the cows—why didn’t 
you stay there?”’ 

‘* Because—well, because—there was noth- 
ing to do; nobody to see or nothing.’’ 

**So you’d rather starve in filth in this 
beastly place than do ——.”’ 

‘* What you’d like best of all to do,’’ I 
interrupted. 

‘‘Come on,’’ said Riis, disgusted, and he 
called back that he would ‘‘see.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what he finally ‘‘saw’”’ in 
this case; it was ge 4 surely a “ fairly 
worthy case,’’ but he never could see how 
it was that city poor preferred city poverty 
to the green fields, etc., which he loved and 
recommended, and often had thrown back at 
him. Héewas easily imposed upon because 
he believed so thoroughly in human nature 
and loved it, but he knew that he could be 
deceived, and that, I think, is why he toler- 
ated organized charity. I have heard him 
denounce it in private many a time, then 
go right off to support it publicly with an 
eloquence that must have derived some of 
its force from the passion of his rage at it. 

His worship of women is one of the most 
beautiful of his traits. He knew all the 
good women in New York, and they loved 
Riis as he adored them. Since they were in 
organized charity, organized charity must 
be right. I may be wrong about this, but 
unless I can trace a trait of Riis to his heart, 
I don’t feel that I have reached bottom, and 
I know positively that he couldn’t tell a bad 
wonian from a good one: they were all just 
women to him. 

‘‘ There,’’ he said one afternoon, as he 
pointed across Mulberry Street to a bleached 
blond in Cat Alley. ‘‘ There you have the 
basis of my faith in the slums. See that 
face !’’ 

It was a young face, and though hard 
lines were coming, the general aspect still 
was soft and tired and very white. I had 
the advantage of knowing who and what 
the girl was, but I nodded. 

‘* Well, as long as there are women like 
that in the slums,’’ he declared, in his vig- 
orous, positive way, ‘‘ there is hope for the 
slums, and a rock to build on.”’ 

‘*Go speak to her, Riis,’’ I suggested. 

‘*T will,’’ he said, and he walked casually 
into the alley, looked around, and then re- 
marked that he intended some day to bring 
his camera and take pictures of ‘‘all you 
people.’’ 

The girl looked at him a moment, and her 
face hardened. ‘‘Ye will, will ye?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Ye will, eh? Well, say, ye —— 
—— bring your —— machine in here and 
we'll break every bone in your —— body, 
and the thing besides. Go chase yerself.’’ 
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Riis staggered back, and neither of us 
enjoyed ‘‘the joke.’’ It was too practical, 
and I was sorry for my part in it. But it 
did not shake his faith even in that woman, 
one of the worst white women in China- 
town. Hecharged her up to the slums. 

For is it not a wonderful thing that this 
man who has worked all the best part of 
his mature life as a police reporter, ‘‘ cover- 
ing ’’ murders, suicides, burglaries, crimes, 
and vices of all sorts, from body snatchings 
down to ‘‘mixed ale’’ rows in soothe, 
should come out as sweet and clean and as 
full of faith and follies as his old Danish 
village made him? Priests and nurses have 
done it, but Riis was tried far more than 
they. He did not go about merely to see 
and help, he went back and reported it. 
When he had done that he struggled with 
corrupt city officials for relief. Their chi- 
caneries he saw; he caught them red-handed 
at their sordid tricks. Then, too, he was 
fighting other reporters who had combined 
to ‘‘ beat the Dutchman,’’ and ‘who were 
willing, ‘‘to fake to do him.’’ Severest test 
of all, he was wading up to his neck in 

olice corruption, knowing well men who 
ived by blackmail and profits shared with 
thieves, gamblers and prostitutes. None of 
this soiled this man outside or in, neither 
himself nor his ideals nor his belief in his 
fellow-men. 

Riis was never really ‘‘ wise.’? When I 
first met him we were all busy exposing 
further the Tammany police system of cor- 
tuption from which Dr. Parkhurst first 
lifted the veil. We had just written one day 
something about the divulgences of the 
Lexow Committee, and Riis’s article was as 
vigorous as anybody’s. Yet when he had 
written it he came into my office and closed 
the door. 

“Do you know,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve it ?’’ 

‘* What ?”’ 

‘*Why, what we’ve been writing.’’ 

‘““You know it’s true,’’ I said, astonished. 

‘*T suppose I do; I suppose I ought to,”’ 
he said, thoughtfully. Then he broke out 
with force. ‘‘But I don’t believe it. I 
can’t. I don’t believe; for instance, that 
Captain ——.’’ 

At that nameI sprang up. The man he 
was about to cite was a sanctimonious ras- 
cal, ‘‘smooth,”’ but one of the very worst 
offenders; Tammany had trusted him; 
Roosevelt trusted him then; Devery has 
trusted him since; Conimissioner Partridge 
trusted him. But everybody who knew any- 
thing about police affairs knew that Cap- 
tain —— was the brains of the whole police 
syndicate, the most hypocritical, the most 
intelligent, and the most grasping of cor- 
tupt police officials. Riis found him out 
later, five or six years later, but at that time 
Riis had known this man for fifteen years, 
and was discrediting his own ears and eyes. 

The power to conceive evil in its vicious 
form failed Riis always. He has a brilliant 
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imagination. He has gathered with the 
cleverest reporters in New York the facte 
of a news story, and, by grasping them with 
his sympathy and his imagination, has so 
written them that his paper appeared to 
have a ‘‘beat.”” His imagination was that 
of achild or a genius. If this hadn’t been 
so he never would have done his great work, 
which, indeed, all came out of his imagina- 
tion and feeling. The evils of the slums lay 
before the other reporters’ eyes; they too 
had to pass and repass the Bowery; they 
too had to dive into Mulberry Bend night 
and day. They got the murderers as Riis 
did, but he got something else, which finally 
blew the Bend off the face of the city. Riis 
realized and visualized where ordinary men 
‘* faked.”’ 

Far deeper than any intellectual faculty 
lay his sympathy. His life, as you can see 
in ‘‘ The Making of an American,’’ has been 
one long stretch of emotional excitement. 
The world has played upon his sensibilities 
as it does upon the soul of a musician, and 
since his feelings found no expression in 
art, they went off, not as with most men of 
his temperament in weird dissipations or 
lay sermons, but in action. A natural 
shrewdness guided his conduct and directed 
his impulses. Loose and careless as I have 
shown him in his personal affairs, when it 
came to his work for others, whether for his 
newspaper or his town, he could wait, plot, 
pull wires !—yes, he could even play tricks; 
and a successful trick gave him the most 
robust enjoyment. 

A story he used to tell with great gusto 
was of tle defeat of a sanitary expert who 
had written a report of an especially im- 
portant investigation. All the reporters 
wanted that report; none could get it from 
the expert, least of all Riis, his friend. The 
commissioner had forbidden its publication. 
There was no other reason than the form of 


the thing for withholding it, and Riis made 


up his mind to get it. He worked long in 
vain, till one day a committee of women 
from a charity organization called on Riis 
for an address. 

‘*Very well,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ But no, I won’t. 
You ask Dr. —— to talk to you about over- 
crowding in the tenements; he’s full of it 
and will taik well.’’ 

They did, the Doctor was glad to over- 
flow, and Riis, who was a member of the 
women's organization, sat in the committee 
room off the main room and wrote down the 
gist of that report, and to hear Riis tell 
about it, especially if the defeated official 
were by, was to get as much fun out of 
Riis’s ‘‘deviltry’’ as he got out of the 
‘*beat.’’ 

Indeed it was this roaring humor as 
much as his shrewdness that kept his senti- 
mentality within bounds, and turned into 
a working force his human sympathies. 
The evils he suffered and the evils he saw 
moved his pity, but, his emotions stirred, 
turned him not to tears, but to imprecations 
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and strife. Christian though he was, he 
was a heathenish viking, first and last, and 
his life has been one long fight. He wanted 
always to be a soldier, and three times he 
tried hard to enlist for the wars. Human 
misery, however, was his born enemy, and 
the struggle with that began in his child- 
hood. 

That’s the spirit of the man. Things 
never were matters-of course with him, and 
he ‘‘never could mind his own business.’’ 
Wilful and combative, he has been a bother 
to many a man. His father, a teacher, 
wanted him to be a scholar; he became a 
carpenter. He loved a girl who didn’t love 
him, quarreled with her father, came to 
America, continued to love the girl, starved, 
peddled flat-irons, starved again, fought 
with a French consul who wouldn’t send 
him to France to enlist against Denmark’s 
ancient enemy—Germany; slept in police 
station lodging-houses; quarreled with a 
German bum because he was for Germany 
against France, with the police sergeant 
who killed his dog; edited a paper and 
turned its editorials against the owners who 
were in politics; won his girl; got a job as 
a reporter and was promoted for knocking 
down the city editor; was sent to police 
headquarters because all the reporters there 
had combined against his paper, which 
needed a fighter. Well, he fought. A for- 
eigner, he didn’t write very good English; 
it was vigorous, but not always correct. 


(He learned to write and to speak with elo- 
uence, not by study, but by sheer force of 
the necessity to express his ideas and his 


feelings.) Mixed with his facts were his 
opinions on them, and these editorial ex- 
pressions were often in conflict with his 
editors who interdicted them, but Riis kept 
on writing them, and at last the editors 
either cut them out orletthem go. ‘They 
ave me up as a bad job,”’ Riis says. And 
eaten at first, Riis soon was beating his 
rival reporters. They went to work at noon, 
he came down at eleven; they came at 
eleven, he at eight; they came at eight, 
Riis was soon covering the town from the 
time the morning papers went to press at 
2:30 o’clock in the morning, and to that 
me crazy ’’ extreme the others would not fol- 
ow. 

“I was in a fight not of my own choos- 
ing,’’ he says in his book, ‘‘and . . . I hit 
as hard as I knew how, and so did they.” 
And I know that he enjoyed it. 

One of his great public benefactions, the 
most costly to New York, was a newspaper 
‘‘beat,’’ and typical of the shrewdness and 
intelligence of the man. Riis picked up in 
the Health Department one day the weekly 
analysis of the Croton water, and read ‘‘a 
trace of nitrites.’’ ‘‘ What are nitrites?” 
he asked. Getting an evasive answer, he 
went off and found out what nitrites were, 
published the news, explaining that they 
meant sewage contamination, and advising 
people to boil the water. Then, while the 
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other papers were pooh-poohing the news, 
he went up anges the Croton watershed 
with a camera and took pictures of towns 
sewering into the streams, public dumps on 
their banks, people and animals washing in 
the water. He made good his case. The 
other papers belittled the conditions, saying 
running water purifies itself; but Riis in- 
quired how long it took the water to come 
down from the worst town, sixty miles 
away. The answer was four days. He 
asked the experts how long a cholera germ 
might live in running water; ‘‘seven days”’ 
was the answer. New York had to buy up 
that watershed, and the cost ran into the 
millions; but Riis had his ‘‘ beat’’ and New 
York has pure water. 

‘* Beat ’’ though it was, however, and in- 
sist as I do and as Riis himself does always 
that he accomplished all his best work as 
a reporter, the rivalry of journalism was 
not the source of his power, nor its triumphs 
his leading motive. Keen, fresh-minded ob- 
servation discovered for him the facts of 
abuses, and the reporter gloried in the dis- 
covery, but it was the man that raised the 
reporter toa reformer. There was nothing 
professional in his observation that truant 
boys sent among criminal children in the 
reform schools soon began to turn up as 
criminals. Any of the men who crossed on 
his ferry with him might have brought 
flowers gathered by their children to throw 
to the children of the poor, and, discovering 
that they loved them, any man might have 
appealed to the public for flowers for the 
slums; any of the reporters might have seen 
any of the evils Riis saw as they went for 
crime and accident stories among the tene- - 
ments. Riis saw and reported; then Riis, 
after many years, obtained a separate school 
for truants. When the flowers poured into 
Mulberry Street by the wagon load, so that 
he, with the help of all the other reporters, 
a special detail of police, and volunteers, 
couldn’t distribute them, Riis founded a 
society of women to attend to this pleasant 
business, and that society, with Riis as vice- 
president, does this work to this day. The 
tenements were a larger task, but he went 
at them in the same way, hand and head 
and heart. With all his newspaper work 
and its fights on his mind, he studied and 
counseled and made notes, then wrote 
‘* How the Other Half Lives,’’ which created 
a sensation. Investigating committees were 
appointed, and ‘‘ The Children of the Poor’”’ 
came out toshow that Riis was still at work, 
and would let the awakened public con- 
science have no rest. Ten years followed of 
fighting, of despair, but no relaxation for 
Riis, till in the end he won his victories and 
wrote ‘‘ The Ten Years’ War.”’ ——_ 

Now how did Riis win these victories? 
An effective reformer is so rare that he 
should be accounted for; a bold exposition 
of the methods by which an obscure reporter 
wrought so many reforms might make use- 
ful some of the well-meaning meddlers who 
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never get anywhere. I fear not, however. 
Riis was simply a good citizen; the big, 
jolly, sentimental Dane took his adopted 
citizenship //era/l/y, and literally ‘‘ worked 
for the public good’’—‘‘ worked’”’ like a 
political rascal. 

His methods were much like those of a 
boss. In the first place he kept himself in 
the background, sought no office, indulged 
no vanity and no self glorification. In the 
second place he worked all the time. ‘‘ The 
churches may close, the saloons and the 
slums are open all day and all night, all 
week and the year round,’’ he said once to 
me. In the third place he played upon men, 
used them, and women too, and while he 
preached he pulled wires. In the fourth 
place he bided his time, to strike when the 
tight iron turned up hot. 

Once, as he has told, when he was out ot 
work and starving, he sat in the cold rain 
beside the river, contemplating a dive out 
of it all, when a little cur he had befriended 
crept up under his arm. That saved him, 
and he moped off toa station lodging- house. 
There it was he got into his row with a Ger- 
man tramp over the Franco-Prussian war, 
and the next morning a German sergeant 
wouldn’t heed Riis’s complaint that a locket 
his mother had given him was stolen from 
his neck. Riis ‘‘kicked’’ and they put 
him out. As he appeared his little dog 
jumped toward him, a police boot kicked it, 
and when Riis remonstrated, a police brute 


caught the dog, swung it up in the air, and 

down on the stone step, crushing its head. 
Police station lodging-houses had to go; 

but Riis waited years and years till Roose- 


velt came. One night he took the commis- 
sioner up to the old station house, showed 
him the filthy place, unchanged, and told 
him his dog story. The next day the lodg- 
ing-houses were condemned. 

Not all reform officials were ‘‘ right irons,”’ 
however, and few were ever ‘‘hot’’ long 
enough to hit. Riis wrung many changes 
out of the Strong administration, but only 
by dint of much scheming and wire pulling, 
and by those means he won reforms out ot 
Tammany as well. He worked when his 
side was out of sony? just as he did when 
it was in, and there was nothing partisan 
about his associations. His method was in 
general the same in all cases. When he 
knew all about an evil—like the Bend, for 
instance—he would get some prominent 
men or women to form a committee. Hav- 
ing described the inhunian conditions of the 
place, with photographs, he furnished the 
material to his committee, who signed an 
address Riis wrote, gave it to Riis to pub- 
lish, and went off with it to the mayor or 
legislature. Riis was there to take down 
and print the ‘‘ promises.’’ Every time a 
murder occurred in the Bend, Riis recalled 
the promises, and after a while he sent his 
committee off to make more urgent demands, 
while he happened along to collect more 
emphatic promises, Meanwhile, he would 
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start other organizations—the Academy of 
Medicine, the Chamber of Commerce, etc.— 
to resolution-making. With these he would 
go, as a reporter, to ‘‘hold up’’ the mayor 
for an interview. ‘‘ Done caging ” “Wh 
not?’ ‘‘ Then you still intend to?’ ‘‘Well, 
when?’’ ‘All right.’”’ So he bored and 
bothered until he got a commission ap- 
pointed to condemn property. This com- 
mission he pursued in the same way. The 
property condemned, Riis went after the 
Public Works Commissioner. Riis saw that 
the officials did not forget, and he saw that 
it didn’t matter if his reform committee for- 
got or went away. If the members were at 
the seashore, Riis was capable of getting 
out a protest in their names, or of uttering 
an interview for some good citizen, who had 
to ‘‘stand for’’ Riis’s ideas, feelings, and 
hot wrath. 

‘‘Everything takes ten years,’’ said ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, who was one of Riis’s most 
active fellow-conspirators. The Bend, the 
small parks, the rear tenements, each took 
ten years, and though many men and wo- 
men did excellent service in those causes at 
one time or another, Riis alone worked on 
them from beginning to end; he alone never 
despaired or got tired or rested. Riis was 
the backbone of these reforms and many 
others with which his name was hardly ever 
connected. 

I shall never forget the day Mulberry 
Bend Park was opened. There was to be a 
formal dedication with some speeches that 
evening, and Riis and I walked together 
down there in the afternoon to see it. Where 
the old criminal block with its squalor and 
death had stood were free air and sunshine; 
where later the wreck had lain, while Riis 
fought for its removal, were smooth sodded 
soil and curving walks. While we stood 
there Riis related again the story of his ten 
years’ fight with the Bend, and he told it 
with humor, sentiment, even pathos; then 
some of his old rage at it came back, and he 
cursed some of the traits of hisspecies. To 
distract him I said: 

‘I’m coming down to hear what you will 
say to-night, Riis.’’ 

‘But I’m not going to speak.”’ 

‘Why not ?”’ 

‘* Not invited.”’ 

‘*So they forgot you ?”’ 

‘‘ Ye—es,’’ he said, and it was plain he 
was hurt; but he added vigorously, ‘‘and 
that’s the greatest success of all. Nobody 
would help me if I were ‘It;’ if I were the 
chairman of this, and the chief speaker of 
that. As it is, so long as I let others have 
the glory, I can get these things done, 
things like this, like tearing down that 
beastly old Bend and having a park made 
where the children can step on the earth; 
dirt, dirt, like this, the children and I too.” 

And he stamped out upon the sward, sink- 
ing his feet deep into the tender sod, rejoic- 
ing. A policeman came running up shout- 
ing, ‘Keep off’n th’ grass, ye bum.’’ He: 
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seized Riis by the coat and gave him a re- 
sounding whack across his seat. Riis said 
never a word, and we walked on through 
the park, keeping ‘‘off the grass,’’ Riis to 
his office, I to the City Hall to find out who 
were going to dedicate Mulberry Bend Park. 
They were all prominent men and women, 
most of them excellent folk, ‘‘ reformers,”’ 
too. But reformers are not so thoughtful 
as the professional politicians, not so kind; 
they forget.—M/cClure's Magazine. 
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“*TXINALLY, he had the great advan- 


tage of living long.’’ Thus does Mr. 
‘Bryce, in his recent volume of biograph- 
ical studies, conclude his analysis of the 
-career of one of the leading British states- 
:men of the nineteenth century. 

To enumerate longevity among the 
causes of success in public life is scarcely 
in harmony with the prevailing senti- 
ment. The doors of opportunity are 
popularly supposed to be closed to every 
one who cannot show a certificate of be- 
ing less that fifty years of age, and there 
are even those who seem to believe that 
the fortieth birthday is the high-water 
mark of influence. It is admitted, of 


course, that there are certain com pensa- 
tions for gray hairs, but these are mainly 


of a private and social nature. The 
mighty men of this commonwealth—of 
any commonwealth—must be sought, itis 
‘declared, among those who have not yet 
passed their meridian. Such is the 
theory. How far it corresponds with 
facts may be estimated by any one who 
~will take a list of United States Senators 
—certainly the most powerful group of 
public men in America—and count the 
number of septuagenarians. 

What, then, are the actual advantages 
~which the older man possesses over the 
younger, given equal ability. In the first 
place, the mere passing of the years 
brings a certain automatic increment of 
reputation to a strong man. ‘Take, for 
instance, the case of Grover Cleveland. 
It is now nearly twenty years since he 
was first elected President. ‘That is to 
say, when our present-day men of thirty- 
five were at school, Mr. Cleveland held 
the highest office in the nation. What- 
ever Opinions may be held respecting his 
Statesmanship it means a great deal, as 
affecting his influence, that he has occu- 
pied a foremost place in the public eye 
during the whole of the political ex- 
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perience of the majority of the electorate. 
Toa voter of forty a politician of forty 
may be acceptable on account of his plat- 
form or his speeches or what not, but the 
coeval can never carry quite the same 
weight of authority as the senior who 
started in the competition with a prestige 
already accumulated. It is natural for 
us to imagine the older man as of heroic 
stature, for he has been so presented to 
us from the first; whereas it is hard to 
realize that any one can be really great 
who was a boy when we were. 

In some instances the authority of an 
old statesman is heightened by the fulfil- 
ment of his predictions and the confirma- 
tion of his policies. This accession of 
credit is especially deserving of notice 
when it involves the reversal of a popular 
misjudgment. There is no man who 
gains such a firm hold upon public con- 
fidence as he who has had strength of 
character to withstand a wave of excited 
feeling, and whose wisdom has been 
vindicated by the course of later events. 
It is not often—for on a large scale the 
relation of cause and effect takes a long 
while to work itself out—that such a 
justification comes within the limits of a 
single life-time, but when the courageous 
and independent politician is fortunate 
enough to survive not only the taunts 
of his opponents, but the popularity of 
their schemes, he receives an admiration 
proportionate to the former denunciation. 
One of the most conspicuous instances of 
this advantage of longevity was seen in 
the career of John Bright, who, for op- 
posing the Crimean war, not only lost his 
seat in Parliament, but was reviled in the 
newspapers and spat upon in the streets, 
but who lived to hear that war generally 
condemned and to receive in consequence 
such esteem and trust as would never 
have been his if he had let himself be 
carried along with the stream. 

It must be understood, in all this, that 
the statesmen of experience whose case 
we are considering is no fossil. To the 
old man who has lost his vigor or who is 
out of touch with young life—its ideals, 
its point of view, its manner of speech— 
there is no salvation in the mere lengthen- 
ing out of years. A collection of diaries 
is not in itself equivalent to a treasury of 
wisdom, and in a changing world 
familiarity with precedents may some- 
times be dangerous lore. But in every 
country there is, and always will be, a 
career for the man to whom the years 
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have brought maturity and knowledge 
without taking from him freshness of 
spirit and quickness of adaptation.—//ar- 
per's Weekly. 


FROM DIFFERENT VIEW POINTS. 





HELENA H. THOMAS. 


**\ TOTHING less than urgent business 

would tempt me to make a morn- 
ing call here,’’ said I, as we halted before 
an attractive house that July day, ‘‘as 
Mrs. Blank is kind to all but herself, and 
consequently is always overworked.’’ 
Just here the door was opened by a young 
lady, wearing a pale blue dimity, who 
received us graciously, but when her 
mother was asked for, she said to my 
friend whom she met for the first time: 
‘* We will visit here while Mrs. L. inter- 
views mamma,”’ adding, with a careless 
laugh, as she turned toward me, ‘‘ You 
know where to find her, for you know 
her fondness for the kitchen, even on a 
hot morning like this.’’ 

Yes, I did know where to look for the 
mother who never appeared rested, and 
an instant later I was greeted by: ‘‘ Mabel 
should not have sent you to this hot place. 
Had she told me who our caller was I 
would gladly have taken a much-needed 
rest after finishing this skirt.’’ 

But when I told her that a stranger in 
our city accompanied me she made haste 
to say: ‘“‘I am so glad you came to me 
then, for I am too heated and weary to 
meet any but intimate friends; and now 
that you are here I will keep right on 
with my work.’’ Saying which, she pro- 
ceeded to iron the much-ruffled skirt, 
adding: ‘‘I should not have undertaken 
so much this hot day, but Mabel has in- 
vited a school friend tospend a few weeks 
with her, and that will mean so much 
extra work that I am doing all I can in 
advance.’’ 

As I proceeded to make my errand 
known, I took in the situation, and had 
I voiced my thoughts, I should have said: 
“You are not doing your duty by your- 
self. Your robust daughter is far better 
able to iron her elaborate clothes than you 
are;’’ but perhaps she read what was un- 
voiced, for as she shook out the mate to 
the dimity I had seen a few moments be- 
fore, she sighed, as if she realized that 
she was unequal to what she had under- 
taken, and then said: ‘“‘ You don’t know 
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how a mother feels. Time will bring my 
child trouble enough, so I want her home 
life as happy and care-free as possible.”’ 

““What a charming young lady!’ ex- 
claimed my friend, a moment later, as 
the daughter bowed us gracefully out, 
‘‘I don’t know when I have seen a 
sweeter face. Besides, her hands and 
arms would make an artist rave.’’ 

But I was not in a mood to hear the 
girl who thought only of her beauty, and 
how to preserve and enhance it, thus 
praised; so I only made some evasive 
comment, which provoked my companion 
into saying: 

‘*T supposed you had an eye for the 
beautiful, and yet you seem blind in this 
instance.”’ 

**It is because I regard her from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint,’’ was my hesitating re- 
joinder. ‘True, Mabel has a beautiful 
face, but when I contrast it with that of 
her care-worn mother, it suffers in conse- 
quence.”’ 

And then I pictured the mother bend- 
ing over her daughter’s finery, into which 
she had previously stitched hours of 
much-needed rest, and added: 

‘* Mabel’s hands may look faultless to a 
stranger, but when I think that they are 
kept soft and white at the expense of 
mother’s toil-worn hands, I fail to see 
their beauty.’’ 

‘*But is the mother not the one at 
fault ?’’ was the natural query. 

‘*T admit that she is, for, like many an- 
other, she is blinded to the great mistake 
she is making in thinking that her child 
will be stonger to face life’s battles if 
she be shielded from all care while in the 
home-nest. But the daughter is woefully 
blind, too, else she would see that her 
mother is prematurely aging in order that 
she may lead a butterfly life. Mabel 
looked beautifil from one viewpoint, as 
we found her, but she would have looked 
far more attractive to me had she worn a 
plain print, instead of that lace-trimmed 
dress, and been willing to give her poor 
mother a breathing spell. But in spite 
of all that has been written and said upon 
the subject, unselfish mothers are raising 
selfish daughters, just as they did in the 
long ago.”’ : : 

Here my companion laughingly said: 

‘“Your last remark reminds me how, 
during the Civil War, as I was passing 
the home of another spoiled beauty, I 
heard a piano and ‘Who Will Care for 
Mother Now?’ and as the words of the 
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then popular song feelingly fell from 
unseen lips, my maiden aunt, who walked 
beside me, said, in a way peculiar to her- 
self, ‘I think she’d better stop singing 
and go out on to that back stoop and 
show care for her own mother by finish- 
ing that washing.’ ’”’ 

**Ves, it has ever been thus,’’ was my 
laughing rejoinder, ‘‘ and so long as time 
lasts, doubtless, some daughters will sing 
while love blind mothers drudge. But, 
be that as it may, do not expect me to 
count as beautiful hands which are kept 
so because of neglect of duty.’’—Ameri- 
can Mother. 


_— 


WEST POINT’S STALWART 
CHRISTIANITY. 





BY CHAPLAIN HERBERT SHIPMAN, OF THE 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


WO or three years ago, before a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, the question 
was asked of a cadet, ‘‘Is it a hard thing 
to be a Christian at West Point?” He 
hesitated for a moment, and then replied, 
‘* Yes, it is hard; it is hard to be a Chris- 
tian anywhere, sir.’’ And the young 
. man spoke with the authority of one who 
knows, for he was making the attempt. 
It is hard to be a Christian here,—as 
hard, I suppose, as it is anywhere; as 
hard as it must be everywhere if men are 
to be developed, and not boneless, muscle- 
less nonentities. 

For some reason which must, I believe, 
be a leave-over from days long gone by, 
there is an opinion somewhat widely 
prevalent, that, although the physical 
and mental development of the young 
West-Pointer is all that could be desired, 
his environment opposes many obstacles 
to, and affords but little inspiration for, 
his religious life and spiritual growth. 
Speaking as one whose duty brings him 
into daily contact with these young men, 
who knows what their outward life and 
conduct are, and something of that which 
lies beneath the surface, it gives me great 
satisfaction to record my conviction that 
the facts do not bear out this opinion in 
the least degree. 

Wherever men are tested, as tested 
here they most surely are, there follows a 
revelation of character. According to 
what is in the man, he rises or sinks to 
his own level. So it is at West Point. 
The United States Corps of Cadets repre- 
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sents as perfectly as it can be represented 
the young manhood of America at its 
best. From every walk in life, from the 
cities and from the fields, from homes of 
luxury and from homes where necessity 
rules; some with the education of the 
college or university, some with that of 
the cross-roads schoolhouse only, and 
still others with no education beyond 
that which their own efforts, surmounting 
every obstacle, have acquired; represent- 
ing, too, every form and phase of religious 
belief: Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, Mormon,—such are the young men 
gathered here to be welded into the corps. 
Upon this material, from the day of enter- 
ing to the hour when the gray is laid 
aside forever, the machinery of instruc- 
tion and discipline is at work, shaping, 
drilling, and building them up to the 
standard set for the graduate at West 
Point. The physical and mental require- 
ments are absolute and of the highest. 
Even greater emphasis is laid upon pos- 
session of moral character. No human 
tests can penetrate beneath the surface, 
but every effort is exhausted to prove and 
prove again the moral soundness of the 
men who aspire to positions as officers in 
our army. In every possible way it is 
made plain that honesty, courtesy, 
loyalty, truth, courage, are qualities not 
merely desired and hoped for, but ex- 
pected and demanded, of ‘‘ an officer and 
a gentleman.’’ 

Back of all external authority, and 
supporting the principles which West 
Point aims to instil, is the influence of 
tradition — zoblesse oblige—among the 
cadets themselves. This is crystallized in 
a phrase of almost magic potency, the 
‘*Honor of the Corps,’’—a formula to 
conjure by. Of this honor every man 
who wears the gray is held to be a guard- 
ian, and before it personal considerations, 
and even the claims of friendship, must 
give way. 

The time the men can give to religious 
work and study is limited,—terribly 
limited, one is almost tempted to say, be- 
fore he realizes all the conditions. The 
day, beginning at six o’clock (at half-past 
five in summer), is divided between study, 
recitations, and drills, and there is left 
but a short hour—or two, at the most— 
to which some special duty is not as- 
signed before tattoo at half-past nine 
brings it toaclose. The only time avail- 
able for the daily morning services now 
regularly held is at seven o’clock. Even 
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with this early hour, guard-mount at 
7.15 and recitations beginning at eight 
o’clock necessarily conflict. In the very 
limited time at his own disposal the 
cadet must find his opportunity for all 
distinctly religious work and study. That 
so many do this, evidences a very differ- 
ent condition of mind and heart, as re- 
gards religious matters, from that with 
which the Academy is too often credited, 
—or, rather, discredited. 

The most powerful spiritual influence 
ever brought to bear upon West Point 
was that of a young man who, appointed 
chaplain in the first quarter-century of 
the Academy’s existence, did his duty 
bravely and patiently, and left the rest to 
God. I like to think that the seed sown 
by him in this good ground has been 
bringing forth its manifold returns in all 
the harvests since. 

One night in 1825, John C. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, said to the young 
minister who was his guest: ‘‘ Will you 
accept the position of chaplain at West 
Point? If you will, I will appoint you 
at once.’?’ The young man was Charles 
McIlvaine, later known as the Bishop of 
Ohio. He accepted. At first his only 
Hardly 


encouragement was opposition. 
one, it is said, among cfficers or cadets, 


professed to be a Christian. 
not a cadet visited him or sought his ac- 
quaintance. Then his work, his own 
deep conviction, his intense sincerity, be- 
gan to tell. First one cadet called on 
him to ask his help and counsel, and 
then another. Among these was Leon- 
idas Polk, afterwards Bishop of Louisiana 
and a general officer in the Confederate 
army. These became missionaries among 
their comrades. Half the corps declared 
themselves as Christian men. The feel- 
ing throughout was changed from one of 
avowed antagonism to sincere respect 
where it was not yet one of personal con- 
viction. One man with God had again 
proved to be a majority. 

The work for Christ thus earnestly be- 
gun has since then gone steadily forward, 
played upon by lights and shadows, it is 
true, but never suffered to fall to the 
ground. In 1857 two instructors began 
holding meetings for prayer in rooms in 
barracks assigned for their use by the 
superintendent. Beginning with five 
cadets, these meetings had in 1870 grown 
to such size that they were transferred to 
the Dialectic Hall. In 1880, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association having been 
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For a year : 
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established among the cadets, these meet- 
ings became its charge, and finally, in 
1895, Kendrick Hall was assigned to the 
exclusive use of the Association, and is 
now more commonly known by its name. 
This organization has the hearty sympa- 
thy of the entire corps of cadets. Only a 
few weeks ago it happened that a pur- 
chase was made for the hall used by the 
Association. A fro rata assessment was 
made upon all cadets. On asking if it 
would not have been better to assess only 
members of the Association, one of the 
men replied, ‘‘With the exception of a 
very few men in the fourth [Freshman] 
class, every cadet is a member of the As- 
sociation.’’ That is to say, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is practically 
the corps of cadets. 

By far the most encouraging and prom- 
ising evidence of a growing interest in 
religion is the number of classes formed 
within the last few years for the study of 
the Bible. In the autumn of 1900 a 
Bible class of six was gathered by a cadet, 
now a member of the first or senior class. 
The subject chosen was the Life of our 
Lord, the course following Stevens and 
Burton’s ‘‘Harmony of the Gospels,’’ 
together with Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ.’’ This class continued its 
work throughout the year, demonstrating 
that there were men in the corps eager to 
pursue a systematic course in Bible study. 
The work was pushed during the summer 
encampment following, with the result 
that the meeting began in September 
with a membership of sixty men. Up to 
this time only one course had been at- 
tempted. In September, 1902, however, 
it was deemed advisable to take up a 
course in the Old Testament and another 
in the Acts of the Apostles, more especi- 
ally for the men who had already been 
once through the study in the Gospels. 
This was accordingly done, and we have 
at present in the corps one class in the 
Acts, four in the Old Testament, and ten 
in the study of the Gospels. The roll of 
members includes the names of more than 
a hundred and thirty men, and new re- 
cruits are still being added. In each of 
these classes a cadet is chosen to act as 
leader. Once a week the leaders in each 
course meet with the chaplain to talk 
over the subject next to be taken up by 
the different classes. If from these in- 
formal gatherings the cadets receive as 
much help and inspiration as does the 
chaplain, the time spent is most certainly 
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well repaid. In speaking of these Bible 
classes, I wish to emphasize as strongly 
as I can the fact that their growth has 
been, under God's blessing, the direct re- 
sult of the faithful, earnest work of cadets 
who determined to find or make, in these 
four full years, time for their highest 
duty,—to learn of God, and to help 
others besides themselves. 

If I were asked the question, Is it hard 
to be a Christian at West Point? I 
would answer, Yes, as hard as it is any- 
where, and not one whit harder. But 
were I asked, Is the moral atmosphere of 
West Point un-Christian, irreligious? I 
would answer most emphatically, No! 
Not many weeks ago there visited usa 
young man from Harvard University,— 
one of her most prominent athletes, and 
one of the strongest of her young Chris- 
tian workers. In his address to the 
cadets gathered on Sunday morning in 
the chapel, he said this: ‘‘I came here 
from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Harvard to tell West Point how 
we do things there; I am going back to 
tell Harvard how you do things here at 
West Point.’’ 

If West Point has, in fact, any special 
message for young men elsewhere in their 
search for Christ and manhood, it is this: 
Be real, and make your religion real to 
you. Our young men are called to serve; 
their profession itself is finely termed 
The Service. They are expected in time 
of war, when occasion arises, as again 
and again it does, to perform acts of great 
courage simply as part of the day’s work. 
They are expected to place self aside as 
one wquld remove an obstacle which lay 
across his path, and walk straight forward 
into danger, which may bedeath. They 
are called upon in the long years of peace, 
in camp or post or field, to meet the 
deadlier, more insidious, dangers lurking 
in the path of every young man facing 
life. They are required at all times to 
quit themselves like men, to bear, from 
the first, burdens of great responsibility, 
to be men whose honor is snow-white. 
Whether for facing life or facing death, 
the religion ot the soldier must be, like 
his sword, for use. He must approach 
it, not as a subject for dilettante study, 
but as the great power of God which 
shall enable him to live like a man, and, 
when God wills, to die like one. It must 
be real to him or it will be nothing. It 
1s more than a mere coincidence that the 
man in whom the Saviour found that 
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great faith at which he marveled was in 
character and by profession a soldier. 
When life spells ‘‘duty,’’ and death 
enters as a factor which must be con- 
sidered in the day’s routine of work, 
make-believe has no place; only what is 
real counts.— Sunday School Times. 


COL. PARKER AS A TEACHER. 


OL. PARKER went one day into a 
little district school and there he 
found the teacher with text-book in her 
hand and the children sitting on the 
benches happily swinging their feet while 
they followed the lesson, and he went 
from that school with the thought that 
God never meant children should be un- 
happy in school—a deduction which has 
given us one of ,the theories which Col. 
Parker advocated. Many of us have 
misunderstood him, but no one could 
have visited his school and not believed 
that he believed, not in lawlessness, but 
that children should be happy and have 
some freedom. From that time forth, as 
he went forth to the world, that one idea 
was paramount in his mind. 

Col. Parker stood by the kindergarten, 
and standing by it brought in certain 
elements, which even those who fought 
it most would not be willing to lose in 
education—manual training the same 
way. He was open-minded, and we 
needed him. We may not at times have 
liked all he said on the public platform, 
and he may have said things without 
deep thinking, but many of us can for- 
give any public speaker who makes a 
misstatement of the elements of life if we 
find he is doing things in the approved 
way. We have heard him talk very ex- 
travagantly about the children, but you 
could understand this if you could see 
him sitting in front of the little people of 
the kindergarten and watch grade by 
grade as the ranks were filled, and when 
Col. Parker began his morning exercises 
with his first thought for the children. I 
shall never forget when that man said to 
the little ones: ‘‘ How many of you little 
people have dressed yourselves this 
morning? How many not only have 
dressed yourselves, but did something 
for your mother this morning?’ It was 
a morning after a heavy snowstorm, and 
he asked, ‘‘How many shovelled the 
walk this morning? Did you charge for 
doing it?’ On and on he went until he 
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reached the higher grades, and he began 
to make statements of what it was to 
have chosen their life work. First the 
individual does the work for himself. He 
said they should. clothe themselves and 
then do something for somebody else, and 
on and on he went until he came to the 
intellectual conditions of work. And 
have you not read of his saying before 
the audience of children, ‘‘ What is the 
great word of to day ?’”’ And they would 
call back, ‘‘ Responsibility !’’ Teaching 
again the great lesson, not giving them 
simply a thought for the day. Sometimes 
he would say, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,”’ 
until they would stop, look expectant, 
and then he would ask, ‘‘ Am I right ?’’ 
They would answer ‘‘ Yes, sir!’ Then 
he would say, ‘‘ That is all.’’ 

If you were to live there for just one 
week, you would have felt the training 
the man was giving them, and that Col. 
Parker had a spirit of work which must 
affect the lives of people for the life to 
come. When he said we are facing a new 
condition of affairs, and the conditions by 
which the world must gain its salvation, 
faith of spirit, open-mindedness and work, 
he realized that this was the great force 
in the world, and he tried to put it into 
the lives of the teachers about him. We 
forgive him for all the things which some 
of us are saying did not make him one of 
the deepest of students this country has 
ever known, for we need just that kind of 
spirit. I shail leave the question of 
whether he will be placed in the ranks of 
the great educators with the crowds of 
people who will explain to you just why 
he is not a great man and cannot bea 
greatman. I wish teachers generally had 
more of his educational spirit. You can- 
not get it out of the books which he has 
written, but you can hald before you the 
conditions which awakened the hearts of 
his teachers and the spirit they put into 
their work. I doubt if another principal 
would give up every Monday evening to 
a meeting of his faculty, and put point- 
edly to each: ‘‘ How are you teaching 
this subject?” ‘‘Do I really teach?’ 
‘* What is it to teach?’ ‘‘What do I 
teach?’ ‘‘ Have my pupils a thirst for 
knowledge?’ ‘‘Am I adding to this 
thirst for knowledge?’ At Chautauqua 
somebody heard him ask this question, 
‘* Will the time ever come that I can feel 
that I am a teacher ?’’ Under it all was 


the simple and humble feeling with regard 
to himself and to his work. 
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I owe Col. Parker a debt which I am 
very glad to own in speaking to the 
teachers of what he has done. I wish his 
spirit could be in all our work, and we 
felt that we could be unselfish in our con- 
secration to our work. I wish we could 
turn to the pupils in our rooms and have 
the feeling that both they and we are 
getting all the good possible out of the 
time.—MW/rs. Friedman. 





POSSIBILITIES OF SAND TABLE. 





BY MABEL KIMBALL, 





AND is the child’s delight, and to the 
primary teacher the sand table sug- 
gests one of the best means of training 
the classes, beginning with the very first 
day in school. I keep in stock a supply 
of card-board houses, blocks, spools, etc., 
and with these he can construct an imita- 
tion of his home. It is surprising with 
what intetest and care the children will 
arrange the building and fences and plant 
the leafy twigs which represent trees. 
How they hurry home at lunch to observe 
if their little plot on the table is like it. 
Then we take the street they live on, and 
later the town, thus developing their 
sense of distance and direction. A farm 
may be represented, the house, barn, 
windmill and fields. Their county can 
be developed, the mountains being 
molded of the damp sand, and the rivers 
marked by blue paper. In this a simple 
map will have to be followed for a model. 
Productions, too, can be shown, by 
placing an imaginary sack of flour, or, 
where mills abound, a pat of butter for 
the creameries; silver and gold paper, or 
scraps of zincand tin for the mines. They 
gain a better and more enduring idea of 
the topographical and productive divi- 
sions of a county by this actual represen- 
tation, than by hours of study from a 
map and text. 

In giving the children a picture of dis- 
tant lands the sand table may be made a 
great adjunct. Take Egypt, for example, 
which they perhaps think of as the ‘‘ blue 
place on the map,”’ or a spot of Cimerian 
darkness as it appeared to my childish 
imagination, from often hearing the ex- 
pression ‘‘as black as Egypt.’”’ Show 
them pictures of the country, and tell 
them the story of the pyramids, sphinx, 
of the Nile river, and how the waters 
come over the land to make things grow. 
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Then give them sand paper pyramids, 
clumps of palm trees, cut out and colored, 
a caravan of paper camels that will stand 
up; and they make mea pic.ure of Egypt, 
placing the pyramids, from the picture, 
and the camels, some starting for the long 
journey across the desert, some resting 
under the trees. To them the crude re- 
presentation is real, an Egypt they will 
remember, not a name. Number work 
can also be developed pleasantly at the 
sand-table. 

The children can set out an orchard, 
each one planting so many rows with so 
many trees in a row. Then if so many 
trees do not live how many are left, and 
how many more shall we plant, etc., 
through various combinations? Then, 
perhaps, if the time permits we have a 
little talk on orchards, and the children 
tell how after they are planted they must 
be cultivated, sprayed, the fruit thinned, 
picked and packed for the canneries or 
market. 

Often they may be permitted to use the 
sand table without the teacher’s direction 
to exercise their ingenuity and keep them 
usefully employed. To the inventive 
teacher it forms a source of invaluable 
help.— School Journal. 


HOW POLLY CURED THE CAT. 


TD I ever tell you how our cat Sizer 

was cured of his habit of catching 
birds? No? Well, I must tell you, for 
I think it was the most effective object 
lesson Sizer ever had. He was a great 
pet, and had learned to do some pretty 
tricks, but had one prepensity which was 
as wicked as could be—no bird was safe 
if Sizer could reach it. 

He had eaten two of mother’s canaries, 
and the neighbors had threatened to kill 
him if he came into their houses. At 
last, however, Sizer met his equal. 

Aunt Clara wrote to mother that she 
would spend the summer with us, and 
would bring her big parrot. Mother was 
pertectly willing to have Polly come, and 
we children were wild with delight. We 
had never had an opportunity of knowing 
a parrot—neither had Sizer! One day 
mother was busy preparing Aunt Clara’s 
room, and John and I were helping her. 
Suddenly mother dropped down on the 
nearest chair, saying, ‘‘ Oh, dear! I have 
forgotten Sizer!’? Ina minute she was 

.able to explain that in her joy that Aunt 
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Clara was coming, she had forgotten 
Sizer’s love of birds. ‘‘ What if anything 
should happen to the parrot! ’’ 

We thought we could give Sizer away. 
It is easy to give a cat away, but he will 
not always stay given. So we presented 
him to the man who brought vegetables 
from his farm four miles from the city, 
and mother felt relieved. 

At last Aunt Clara came with trunks 
and boxes, and a big cage containing her 
pet. Polly was a handsome bird, green 
and gold, with a few beautiful red feath- 
ers, a wise, solemn expression and an ac- 
complished tongue. She was very tired 
after her journey, and began to say, 
**Polly’s sleepy! Good night, Polly! 
Hello, boys! ’’ and stretched her legs and 
neck to get rested. 

We young people felt as if we could 
stand by and listen to her all night; but 
Aunt Clara said she would be cross if she 
was kept awake too long, and John 
carried the cage to Aunt Clara’s room. 
In the morning we heard cries and 
squeaks that startled us at first, but very 
soon a jolly ‘‘ Ha, ha, boys! Good day, 
Polly! Good day!’’ assured us that Miss 
Polly was the author of the strange 
sounds, 

Aunt Clara said at breakfast that she 
had put Polly’s cage on the porch up 
stairs, so that her ladyship might enjoy 
the fresh air. She was so very noisy, she 
added, because she could see a big gray 
cat on the fence. We all knew that 
Sizer was four miles from the fence and 
only laughed at Polly’s vehemence. Af- 
ter breakfast John was allowed to bring 
the cage down to the dining-room and 
there it stayed during the entire visit. 
The cage door stood open, and Polly 
walked out or in at her own sweet will. 

When John set the cage down Aunt 
Clara opened the door and Polly came 
out, with slow and stately step, saying 
in an injured tone, ‘‘ Polly wants her 
breakfast! Polly wants a bath! Hello, 
boys!’’ Her reckless words were so ill- 
suited to her dignified appearance that 
one could not help laughing, which 
seemed to entertain Polly very much. 
While the bird was sitting near her cage, 
holding a bit of bread in her claw, she 
stretched her neck, dropped the bread, 
and called out, ‘‘Poor pussy! Come, 
pussy! Hello, boys!’ looking intently 
at something that had appeared at the 
window. 

That ‘‘something’’ was Sizer! He 
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had come home again and we were filled 
with alarm. Aunt Clara looked on 
quietly and said, ‘‘ You need not be 
afraid; Polly is a match for any cat I ever 
saw.’’? So we thought it would be fun to 
see an encounter between bird and cat, 
for we knew Sizer to be no coward. He 
only looked at the bird, this time, and 
sprang out of the window while Polly 
screamed after him, ‘‘ Good-bye, pussy! 
Who’s afraid? Who's afraid? Polly 
wants a bath!’’ 

This final remark, which was such a 
favorite with Polly, seemed to be merely 
. reflection, as she generally said it in a 

ery low tone, and busied herself in re- 

.vering her perch or her food. For two 
or three days Sizer did not come into the 
room, and even mother began to lose her 
fears for Polly’s safety. Then he began 
to sit quietly near a window or open 
door, so that he could run if danger 
menaced, and looked at the parrot with 
longing eyes. 

Her conversational powers had abashed 
him, but he finally thought, ‘‘ She’s only 
a bird after all,’’? and to long for a meal 
of his own providing. The sequel is 
easily foreseen. One day we heard the 
greatest commotion in the dining-room. 
Father ran in with his glasses in one 
hand and newspaper iu the other; mother 
came, dismay on every feature; we chil- 
dren ran to the scene, of course, and in a 
minute Aunt Clara came. 

Such a sight as we beheld! We all 
stood transfixed for an instant, and then 
burst into loud laughter. Polly had 
evidently been dozing on the broad win- 
dow-sill, when Sizer had made an attack. 
When we saw them Polly was holding 
Sizer with her strong claws, and had his 
ear in her sharp, cutting bill. Sizer was 
fairly howling, and trying his best to use 
his claws on Polly. 

The parrot made some inarticulate 
noise all the time, and then they rolled 
off on to the floor. There was a mixture 
of feathers and fur for a second, and 
Sizer dashed madly past us, and we could 
hear him ‘‘spit’’ as he fled the scene. 
Polly began to smooth her ruffled plum- 
age, and was evidently none the worse 
for the conflict. She wasstill very angry, 
and screamed after Sizer, ‘‘ Poor pussy ! 
Poor pussy! Polly’smad! Polly’s mad! 
Hello, boys! ”’ 

She would hardly allow Aunt Clara to 
soothe her, and was quarrelsome for two 
or three days. No one dared say, ‘‘ Poor 
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pussy,’’ in Polly’s hearing. It is need- 
less to say Sizer wascured. He returned 
to the house after a few days, with a much 
injured ear, but nothing could induce him 
to enter the dining-room, and the sound 
of Polly’s voice seemed to terrify him. 
From that day the sight of a cage seemed 
to recall the encounter, and as far as he 
was concerned a caged bird could hang 
in safety.—Our Dumb Animals. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. 





Most persons who have traveled at 
night by rail have probably had their 
thoughts turned to him who, standing 
with his hand upon the throttle-lever of 
the engine, watches between them and 
death. Often, when the nigut has been 
black and boisterous with angry storms, 
or cold and desolate in mid-winter, we 
have lain down in our snug berth listen- 
ing to the clatter of the swiftly-moving 
train with a sense of security, because we 
knew there was one standing in the cab 
watching with vigilant eye against dan- 
ger. There he is gazing out along the 
track, conscious that hundreds of lives 
are entrusted to his care; that these hun- 
dreds of sleeping passengers are resting 
calmly in the conviction that he will not 
fail in duty. 

They are all strangers to him. At the 
stations while the train waits for passen- 
gers to take their meals, none of them 
think it worth their while to speak to 
him. They are going—somewhere. They 
are—who knows even theirnames? ‘The 
conductor, the brakemen, and the porters 
are brought more or less in contact with 
them, and they learn something of each 
other; there is a little mutual fellowship, 
at least. But the engine-driver stands 
apart. His face is begrimed with soot, 
his clothes soiled with grease, and his 
hands hard and unseemly. On the road, 
after a long night of travel, he is not an 
object of prepossessing appearance. And 
yet this man, through all that night, has 
had the guardianship of hundreds of 
lives and faithfully performed his work. 
Sober, cool and vigilant, he has brought 
his charge to the end of the journey in 
safety. The travelers scatter to their 
homes or pass on to other scenes, prais- 
ing the railroad company for the admir- 
able system of their road and the comfort- 
able accommodations afforded while per- 
haps none give a thought to the engineer, 
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whose faithfulness guarded them from 
accident and death. 

There are obligations between man and 
man which cannot be compensated by 
dollars and cents. Let the pay be just 
and liberal; but let there be likewise a 
remembrance that he has risked his life 
for us, and a prayer for the benediction 
of God upon him.— Occident. 





WHY JOHNNY DIDN’T SMOKE. 





MRS. ANNIE PRESTON. 





W* were walking up and down the 

long platform of the railway station 
at New London one bright spring morn- 
ing, and enjoying the fresh breeze that 
blew in from the Sound while we waited 
for the Vermont Central train to take us 
on to the northward. . 

There were other strollers besides our- 
selves, and we particularly noticed a 
handsome, dainty young athlete for his 
scrupulous neatness, his quiet demeanor 
and his firm, erect carriage. 

Presently he was accosted by a half 
dozen jolly young fellows, who were sur- 
prised and delighted at meeting him 
there. They plied him with hasty, cor- 
dial, boyish questions: ‘‘ Where have you 
been?’’ ‘*‘ What have you been doing ?”’ 
** How are you getting on?’’ 

We dropped down on a settee near by, 
amused at the merry, lively chat. Pres- 
ently some one offered our athlete a cigar. 

‘*Thank you, no,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
given up smoking.’’ And then he added, 
laughing a little, and showing a set of 
very white teeth: ‘‘ The fact is, when I 
reached home there seemed to be no 
place for me to smoke, and I was under 
the necessity of giving up the habit. 

‘* How was that, John ?”’ 

** Well, you see, I was glad enough to 
get home again, and after supper I went 
into the library and lay down on the sofa 
in front of the open fire, and, lighting a 
cigar, prepared forasmoke. Pretty soon 
ma came in. Not my own mother; she 
died when I was a little thing; but this 
one, ever since my father married her, 
has made a pretty and pleasant home for 
me. As she walked along, I heard the 
soft rustle of her dress, and then I heard 
her sniff, sniff, and presently she said: ‘I 
fancied I smelled smoke.’ I held up my 
cigar, and confessed I had been smoking 
a little, off and on, for some time. 
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‘‘Oh, is that so?’ she said gently. 
‘* Well, Johnny, I don’t know that it is 
surprising, but please do not let me see 
you smoking on the street or when we 
are out anywhere. I don’t think I could 
bear that.’’ And I said: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
ma. You can depend on me.’’ But I 
threw my cigar in the fire, having lost 
my enjoyment of it somehow, although 
she did not scold. 

Pretty soon my father came in, and he 
said, directly: ‘*‘Ma tells me you have 
learned to smoke, my boy. Well, I sup- 
pose I ought to be surprised that you 
didn’t learn sooner, but don’t let me se 
you smoking around the house.”’ An 
I said, ‘‘ Certainly not, sir,’’ and w 
glad he had taken it so pleasantly. 

‘* Before the evening was half over my 
Uncle Tom, who is my father’s partner 
in business, strolled over for a little chat, 
and as he took a seat and looked me over 
in a way he has, as if he were taking an 
account of stock, ma said, in her soft 
voice: ‘Johnny has a new accomplish- 
ment since he went away. He has 
learned to smoke.’ 

‘**Dear me! is that so?’ exclaimed 
Uncle Tom. ‘ Well, why boys will per- 
sist in burning up their hard earnings is 
a mystery to me; but you won’t let me 
see you smoking about the factory, I 
hope. I shouldn’t enjoy seeing my 
nephew and book-keeper and prospective 
partner about the works with a pipe or a 
cigar in his mouth.’ 

‘Uncle Tom is a great go-to-meeting 
man. One evening he asked me to go 
with him, and as I had no excuse to offer 
I went. There was a collection, and 
Uncle Tom said to me: ‘I used to use 
tobacco and beer, but since I left it off I 
have put what money I gavein that way 
into the Lord’s work, and it gives me 
more pleasure than I ever got from smoke 
or drink.’ 

‘**T will do that, too, sir,’ Isaid. ‘I 
will follow so excellent an example for a 
year, and then if Iam no poorer I will 
keep it up as long as I live.’ SolI began 
saving my dimes. I had to go to church 
to put them in the box, of course, and in 
that way I was more interested in the re- 
ligion I heard preached, and concluded 
that I needed itasmuchasanyone. So, 
boys, I am a Christian and a church 
member, and I feel as if I had been get- 
ting on quite a little.”’ 

**T like your speaking out and telling 
us about it,’’ said the jolliest young fel- 
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low of them all, with a frank, manly ring 
to his voice. ‘‘It gives me faith to be- 
lieve that you have got hold of some- 
thing woith having, a good thing any- 
where and all the time.’’ 

‘* All aboard for the North !’’ shouted 
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And the next minute 


Conductor Doane. 
we were moving rapidly away, leaving 
the group still talking. Who can esti- 
mate the positive influence for good upon 
his associates of a brave young fellow like 
this ?— Onward. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and ani 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ve may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, = spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I wlll not kill or hurt ~~ living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com. 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

lIexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing there ore, that Teen do, or any kindness That I 
ean show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not passthis way again. 
—Edward Couriney ; Engraved also upon histomb. 





AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 





I love the tree, ’tis old and gray, 

Has bent to storms in younger day, 

But rose again to grow erect 

With every twig and leaf bedecked, 
With nature’s dress the sweeter. 


I love the one who like the tree 
May bow the head or bend the knee, 
But when the storm of life is done 
Will rise with victory grandly won 
To bless and help the weaker. 
—/. W. Jones. 


The law wisely requires the observance of 
Arbor Day in the public schools. The rapid 
destruction of our forests has alarmed the 
far-seeing citizens of the Commonwealth. 
The gradual purchase of large tracts for 
forestry purposes is but the Teslaning of 
what should be done to avert the scarcity of 
timber and the other attendant evils which 
threaten the material welfare of our people. 
The new career which is opening to those 
who dedicate their lives to forestry, and the 
important service which they can render to 
future generations should be pointed out to 
the aspiring you'h in our schools. Every 
boy and every girl should be taught how to 

lant and protect trees. The value of trees 


or shade, for fruit, for industrial purposes 
should be duly emphasized. Their signifi- 
cance in the domain of the higher life, and 
the use made of them in literature and ethi- 








cal instruction, should be brought™to the 
notice of our young people. The time is 
past when argument is needed to show the 
importance of a proper observance of Arbor 
Day in all the schools of America. 

Since many rural schools are not in session 
when the regular annual Arbor Day is ob- 
served, and since trees can be planted in the 
autumn as well as in spring, it has become 
customary to observe Arbor Day also in the 
fall of the year. In accordance with this es- 
tablished custom, 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1903, 


is designated as Autumn Arbor Day, and 
Superintendents, Teachers and Pupils are 
asked to observe the day by the planting 
of trees and by other suitable exercises. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 21, 1903. 





OME matter intended for our last issue 

was crowded out, including an article 
on the very satisfactory and profitable 
session of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association at Wilkes-Barné a visit to 
Boston during the great N. E. A. con- 
vention, and some pleasant and sugges- 
tive experiences of a busy summer. To 
those who have read the proceedings of 
this meeting in the August and Septem- 
ber numbers of Zhe Journal it is evident 
that the programme was an unusually 
good one. During the entire year Presi- 
dent Addison L. Jones was indefatigable 
to this end. The executive committee 
and Supts. Coughlin, Hopper, Harman, 
Phillips and others were in active sympa- 
thy with the work, contributing both. to 
programme and enrollment. The large. 
and growing city, beautiful river, noble 
churches, good libraries, interesting coal 
region, comfortable hall in which the 
sessions were held, ‘‘ Sterling ’’ hotel for 
headquarters of the Association, full re- 
ports of papers and proceedings by the 
newspapers of the city, and the genercns 
good will manifested on every hand, are 
all of them items that should not be passed 
with this brief mention. We have beeu 
at forty, or more, of the meetings of this 
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convention, and this was one of the most 
interesting and enjoyable in our experi- 
ence. We had also the privilege here of 
spending some pleasant hours with Rev. 
Horace Edwin Hayden, clergyman, 
scientist, genealogist, historian, curator of 
the Wyoming Valley Historical Society, 
and practically the moving spirit of this 
widely-known organization. Who shall 
describe the meeting at Boston? ‘Teach- 
ing isin high repute in ‘‘Athens.’’ Thirty- 
five thousand teachers were at home there 
in what was probably the best summer 
school ever held for an equal number of 
days in the history of the world. 





Pror. G. F. Boyp, Supt. of Schools, 
Koscuisko, Mississippi, in ordering re- 
newal of subscription, says, ‘‘I find your 
Journal interesting, strong and practical.’’ 
A few weeks ago the committee of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Cornell 
University, selected ‘‘ Favorite Songs and 
Hymns,”’ from all the different books sent 
to them, as ‘“‘the best collection of songs 
and hymns that has ever come to their 
notice.’’ It is pleasant to know of un- 
solicited endorsements like these of work 
the doing of which we have greatly en- 
joyed. The ‘‘ Flag of the Free’’ has sold 
fifty thousand copies within the past year. 





Ir is a mistake to assume that a child 
in a brief period can learn something use- 
ful about everything, that a diversified 
ssmatter is the one thing needful, or that a 
teacher chosen by the ward leader, be- 
cause her appointment is worth forty 
votes in the division, is the best person 
‘to impart knowledge. 


THE Thaddeus Stevens memorial, 
which, it is proposed, shall be in the form 
of an endowed industrial school, is taking 
practical shape under the direction of 
Hon. John H. Landis and the public- 
spirited gentlemen associated with him. 

his is a most worthy effort to honor the 
memory of a great man to whom Penn- 
sylvania owes much in many ways, but 
especially in her schools. It is to the 
enduring fame of Thaddeus Stevens that, 
in 1835, he fought the desperate fight for 
the common schools and prevented the 
repeal.of the Common School law which 
had been passed during the preceding 
year. The Institutes of the State will 
soon be in session. Would it not be well 
for each of them to make generous con- 
tribution to this Stevens Memorial? At 
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a recent meeting of the Association a 
number of interesting letters were read 
from prominent educators, endorsing and 
encouraging the movement. Among 
them was one from Hon. George S. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, who is the only 
survivor of those who were associated 
with Thaddeus Stevens in conducting the 
impeachment proceedings against Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson. Another was 
from Professor Booker T. Washington, 
of Tuskegee, Alabama, who very warmly 
endorses the movement. 





A GENTLEMAN interested in school 
work, writing from the west, says of our 
recent school legislation: ‘‘The mini- 
mum salary law for teachers, and the 
county organization of school directors 
are, indeed, commendable measures. 
The former not only brings justice to the 
school-room worker, but will revert to 
the lasting benefit of the educational in- 
terests of the state. As for organization 
among school directors—we all know the 
great needs among the administrative 
factors. Give us well informed, progres- 
sive and honest school boards and you 
will have good teachers, and these mean 
good schools.’’ 





HERE is a item in line with the policy 
which Dr. Burrowes urged upon the 
attention of school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania more than sixty years ago. Says 
the Journal of Education: ‘‘In Hall 
county, Nebraska, they have a teacher’s 
residence built at an expense of $1,200 
on an acre of ground adjoining the school- 
house. This was built by taxing the 
property of the school district one cent 
on a $100. The house is 22x28 feet, 
fourteen feet high, with an addition 12x16 
and ten feet high. It has double win- 
dows for winter and a complete set of 
screens for summer. It was ready for 
cccupancy July 19, 1894, and is the best 
educational invesiment of $1,200 that the 
little rural town ever made.”’ 





THE entire forestry reservation of the 
State four years ago was about 20,- 
000 acres, it is now 572,722 acres. ‘‘ The 
great problem in our American woods,’’ 
says Dr. Rothrock, ‘‘is how forest fires 
may be suppressed or rendered less fre- 
quent.’’ He recommends that from the 
boys of adjacent regions a class of forestry 
apprentices could be formed. These boys 
could be reasonably hired, and the State 
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would constantly have on hand a vigor- 
ous body capable of guarding against 
such fires. Above all, they would reach 
the class of persons who start these most 
destructive forest fires, and they would 
make these men more careful in the 
future. The concluding paragraph of 
Dr. Rothrock’s report is very significant. 
He says: ‘Forestry is a profession 
which requires trained foresters. Even 
for its common workmen it demands 
honest, temperate, industrious laborers, 
men who will go into the woods at any 
time of the day or night and at any 
season; men who will dignify the State’s 
service by fidelity to the State’s interest. 
I desire, therefore, to declare in the most 
emphatic terms that the Forestry Depart- 
ment should never be turned over to 
political direction, and that no one should 
ever receive an appointment in it for any 
reason except merit and fitness for the 
work.”’ 





THE Junior Order of American Me- 
chanics of Wilkesbarre offer prizes of 
American flags to the schools of that city 
reporting the largest number of visitors. 
This is done to interest parents in the 
work of the schools. At the dedication 
of their new fifty-thousand-dollar school 
building a noble flag 10x18 feet was 
flung to the breeze as the children sang 
the National Hymn at the close of the 
exercises. 


_— 
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FATHER AND SON. 








] HAT a father hopes to see in his son 
he must try to have in himself, for 
“‘like begets like.’’ Precept is good, 
example better. If he would not have 
his son drink, lie, swear, smoke, chew, 
snuff, be selfish and mean and dirty in 
habit or speech—an unclean soul—he 
should himself avoid these things. A 
father should have nothing in his daily 
habit or life to be concealed from his son. 
Otherwise the frankness of open and 
generous confidence is not possible, and 
they cannot come to know each other as 
trusting friends with abiding respect and 
affection. 

There is parental authority proper and 
essential for the good both of parent and 
child. It should be felt rather than 
asserted; ‘‘the hand of iron in the glove 
of velvet,’’ but still, if need be, the iron 
hand—and sometimes the mailed hand. 
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Meanness, selfishness, lying, obscenity, 
if there seems no other way, should be 
put down with a stern purpose, trampled 
upon, as of the deadly sins. In the at- 
mosphere of things like these a worthy 
friendship is impossible. For this is not 
a matter of father and son, but of soul 
and soul. 

Friendly association, too, is largely a 
matter of temperament and personality 
as well as of character. Mutual courtesy 
encourages kindliness. The elder may 
have more knowledge and experience 
than the younger, with perhaps less wis- 
dom in one direction or another, so that 
intercourse is mutually profitable and 
more enjoyed as the years goby. Two 
who are going the same way talk together 
and learn from each other as they go, the 
younger usually helped more than the 
older. We know a man who has brought 
up a number of sons, good men and his 
friends. He can’t tell any one how it is 
done. He has just worked and lived and 
let them live. They had to obey—do 
some things, avoid others—as for the 
rest, do much as they pleased, with little 
oversight or interference, save a hint now 
and then as they seemed to need it. 





MONT ALTO RESERVATION. 


TOUR of inspection of the Mont Alto 
preserve in Franklin and Adams 
counties was made t-y Governor Penny- 
packer, Attorney General Carson and 
J. T. Rothrock, President of the Forestry 
Commission. In the opinion of the At- 
torney General the work of the State 
Forestry Reservation Commission is of 
vast importance to the State for several 
reasons. He thinks the force of men in 
the employ of the Commission is inade- 
quate for the amount of work that should 
be done, and says: 

‘“The object of this tour was to ob- 
serve the method of preserving the forests, 
to get a better idea of the work of the 
Commission and its needs, and to get a 
better understanding of the problem con- 
fronting the Commission. Altogether 
the tour was extremely pleasant and in- 
structive. 

‘The Mont Alto preserve consists of 
50,000 acres, about one-twelfth the entire 
forest preserve of the State. It has many 
interesting historical features, and is sit- 
uated in close proximity to the famous 
battlefield of Gettysburg. Part of the 
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preserve is the famous Thaddeus Stevens 
tract, where he had his iron furnaces, 
which were in operation when charcoal 
was the fuel used. The ruins of these 
old furnaces are still to be seen, as are 
the abandoned sites of the huts where 
the workmen lived. 

‘As we rode down the Cumberland 
Valley the underlying feature of the 
forest reserve impressed itself on us. 
There were no large streams usual to 
a valley between two such mountain 
ranges. We were informed by Dr. Roth- 
rock that the towns and settlements ob- 
tained water by boring toa stream sunken 
in the earth, which is fed by the water 
which falls on the forests covering the 
mountains. If the forests are injured or 
cleared the water supply will be affected, 
and thus it at once becomes apparent of 
what great benefit and necessity the 
preservation of the forests is to these resi- 
dents in the Cumberland Valley. 

‘‘There are two other objects attained 
by keeping great tracts of forests in their 
native condition—the stocking of the 
streams with fish and the woods with 
game. Thus the three commissions, For- 
estry, Game and Fish, are closely allied. 

‘*At Waynesboro Judge Stewart and 
his brother, Senator Stewart, joined the 
party. We drove in carriages toward the 
Blue Mountains direct to the Mont Alto 
reserve. We were met by a squad of 
eight mounted foresters, who escorted us 
through the forest. These men are scien- 
tific foresters, some of them having been 
trained in Germany. Dr. Rothrock 
showed us where the forest fire last May 
had done $10 ooo damages, and explained 
the method of fighting such fires and how 
they were guarded against. 

‘* The three principal duties of the for- 
esters are to protect the forests from fire, 
to guard against cutters who steal the 
timber and to guard against poachers. 
One thing that impressed us was the 
necessity of getting the native inhabitants 
interested in keeping the forests and 
helping in their preservation. One of the 
ways to be tried is to let these ‘swamp- 
ers,’ as they are called, understand that 
as their sons become proficient in forestry 
they will be employed by the State in 
the forest guard. This will give them a 
personal interest and will rear up a race 
of foresters right in the mountains. 

‘“ When you see the extent of territory 
one forester must cover, and the many 
duties he must perform in guarding and 
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planting, the necessity for a larger force 
is very apparent. We saw one nursery 
where more than one-half million young 
white pine trees were growing. These 
will be taken out and replanted where 
the fire has ravaged or the ground has 
been cleared. 

‘‘Another instructive thing was the 
consumptive camp in Mont Alto. There 
are twenty rude cabins where the patients 
live. The outdoor life, the air, and the 
odor of hemlock, spruce and pine work a 
great benefit tothem. The State has ap- 
propriated $8,000 to this sanitarium for 
poor consumptives. 

‘‘The party spent a pleasant time at 
the country home of Miss Myra W. Dock, 
one of the Forestry Commissioners. She 
is the most celebrated woman forester in 
this country. Another time we took 
dinner at an inn 100 yards from the spot 
where General Lee watered his horse 
while marching to Gettysburg. At this 
place many residents had gathered to 
meet the Governor, and he made a brief 
speech. A historic spot we visited was 
the mansion house and store where Cook, 
one of John Brown’s men, was captured 
after hiding for days in the mountains. 

‘* Altogether the thing that impressed 
me most was this: For fifty years money 
can be spent in preserving the forests, but 
in one day this work can be destroyed 
from the lack of a sufficient force to guard 
and protect the forest from fire.’’ 


— 


THE ART OF STUDY. 


ANY children do not know how to 
study their lessons. Often they are 
misled by the well-meant efforts of older 
persons who have never paid any atten- 
tion to the art of teaching. As a conse- 
quence, the little ones worry over their 
lessons during the evening and spend 
restless hours when they should be asleep 
and at rest. Next day they return to 
school nervous, fatigued, and unable to 
pay attention. The failure to recite is 
construed into a fault, and they are pun- 
ished by extra tasks and by the loss of 
recess, The teacher is apt to forget that 
a child’s powers of attention are limited. 
Too often the penalties inflicted for fail- 
ure to prepare the lessons assigned, unfit 
the child for doing what it is expected to 
do as part of the daily routine. Then the 
mothers are aroused, the public schools 
are blamed, the teacher is condemned,and 
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the lessons are pronounced too long and 
too difficult. Frequently the whole 
trouble is due to the mistaken kindness 
of those who feel a laudable interest in 
the welfare of the little folks. 

An instance in point recently came 
under the writer’s notice. A little girl of 
seven came home with a number of words 
marked in the reading lesson. ‘These 
were to be spelled the next day. The 
teacher had announced that if any mem- 
ber of the class missed three or more 
words, the whole lesson would have to be 
written out five times. If the announce- 
ment had been that each misspelled word 
would have to be written out five times, 
the children would not have regarded the 
exercise in the light of a punishment. 
To be punished for failure to recite was 
a favorite device with teachers of bygone 
days. That the practice should linger on 
into the twentieth century is evidence 
of the persistence with which bad habits 
and bad practices are perpetuated. 

Naturally from the school above re- 
ferred to, the children went home in an 
anxious mood. The mother of one little 
girl offered to help several of them in the 
preparation of their spelling lesson. She 
pronounced the words, spelled them aloud 
and then asked them to write out the 
words in a column. With all children 
who think in eye pictures this is the 
wrong way to begin. Few children be- 
come good spellers in that way. They 
should first fix the word through the eye, 
and then write it and spell it orally. The 
wrong method of preparation developed 
into a wrong habit, and these children, 
under the mistaken tuition of the mother, 
grew more helpless from day to day. 
They could only study with the assistance 
of an older person. The worry disturbed 
their sleep, and they began to dream hor- 
rible dreams. Finally; a person with 
some pedagogic instinct showed the little 
ones how to study. With joy and zest 
they began their lessons. Each new word 
was eyed as if it were a stranger that must 
be known. As soon as a pictureof the 
word was formed in the mind it was pro- 
nounced, spelled and appropriated through 
three gateways of knowledge, namely, 
through the eye, the ear, and the muscu- 
lar sense. With an airof triumph the 
little children went to school. Knowing 
how to study the spelling lesson, they 
could work at it while others were recit- 
ing. 

The teacher had not only made the 





mistake of converting a valuable school 
exercise into a school punishment—for 
most people there is no better way to fix 
the orthography of words than the pro- 
cess of writing difficult words and look- 
ing at them—but her greatest mistake 
was that she did not teach the little people 
how to study their lessons. To rob the 
children of their recess did not atone for 
this neglect of duty. A boy was asked 
what exercise at school he liked the 
best; he shouted with glee, ‘‘ Recess.”’ 
Another boy was asked why he went to 
school. He replied, ‘‘ To sit and wait for 
school to let out.’’ To deprive a child of 
the time for play is to introduce into the 
school the evils of child labor in the fac- 
tories where the over worked child finally 
loses all desire to play. A pupil should 
be deprived of the recess only when his 
presence interferes with the rights of 
others, or with good and decent conduct 
upon the school grounds. 

The right use of books is one the chief 
lessons which the school should incul- 
cate. The preparation of lessons should 
teach pupils how to use their books, how 
to get knowledge from the printed page, 
and how to fix that knowledge for future 
use. To teach the pupils the art of study 
is far more important than the hearing of 
recitations and the repression of bad con- 
duct. The troubles of the school dimin- 
ish rapidly when children acquire correct 
habits of study and find pleasure in learn- 
ing their lessons. 


-— 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 








LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 





HE exposition at St. Louis next year 

is to be greatest of all. It was an- 
nounced for the current year, but the 
management wisely postponed it until 
1904, to afford longer time for prepara- 
tion and so be ready to open when the 
opening day shall come. They have 
raised the ten millions of dollars needed 
to make available the five millions from 
the United States government. No pre- 
vious Fair managers have had control of 
so many millions to be expended:at their 
discretion. In addition, forty-five foreign 
countries have announced their intention 
to be represented, and these have appro- 
priated, in the aggregate, $6 000 000 
towards that purpose, making $21,000,- 
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ooo which will be represented on the 
grounds. Nor does this take account 
of the money that has been voted by 
States of the Union for buildings, ex- 
hibits and miscellaneous expenses. These 
vast sums will serve to give the reader 
some idea of what the great Exposition of 
1904 will be like. The educational build- 
ing is the most spacious and complete 
that has ever been erected for such an ex- 
hibit. It is said to be finished. Penn- 
sylvania should be well represented here 
and the work of preparation is already 
under way. The following which we 


have just received from Supt. Addison L. 
Jones, Director of the Educational Ex- 
hibit for Pennsylvania, should have the 
prompt attention of schools, and school 
officers everywhere throughout the state : 


FROM COL. JAS. H. LAMBERT, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER. 

To the School Directors, Siiperintendents, 
Principals and Teachers in the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania : 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition to be 
held at St. Louis in 1904, beginning on 
April 30th and continuing until Decem- 
ber 1st following, will be in every way 
the greatest undertaking of its kind in 
history. No previous exposition has so 
completely demonstrated the great achieve- 
ments of human genius and industry, and 
in the character and magnitude of its ex- 
hibits it will be unsurpassed. In this great 
exposition the Department of Education has 
been given the first position for the first 
time in the history of international enter- 
prises of this character; a separate building 
is provided for an educational exhibit, and 
is now completed and ready for use. A 
comparative display of educational systems 
and educational agencies from all the lead- 
ing nations of the world will be collected 
under one roof. 

It is desired by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission that this State shall take its proper 
place as a leading exhibitor in this depart- 
ment. The liberal appropriations made out 
of the State revenues for the maintenance 
of the common schools justify the expecta- 
tion of hearty co operation on the part of 
school authorities in the preparation of an 
educational display that will intelligently 
and effcctively illustrate the Pennsylvania 
school system and the results achieved in 
all grades of the work. Only by such co- 
operation can a creditable exhibit be made. 
Space has been allotted to Pennsylvania in 
the Palace of Education of a most available 
character. It is located near the main en- 
trance adjoining that allotted to Massachu- 
setts, and is in extent the maximum amount 
given to any State. It is intended to group 
together all the exhibits which represent 
the organization and work of the common 
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schools of the State from the kindergarten 
to the high school, including the manual 
training schools, summer schools and nor- 
mal schools. 

To have the work properly directed it was 
necessary to put it in charge of an experi- 
enced school man. For this purpose Pro- 
fessor Addison L. Jones, of West Chester, 
has been selected, and he has already begun 
his work. It seems hardly necessary to 
introduce Professor Jones to the school 
authorities and teachers of Pennsylvania. 
He is superintendent of the West Chester 
public schools, a position he has occupied 
for fifteen years, is also in charge of the 
a department of the West Chester 

tate Normal School, and was recently 
president of the State Teachers’ Association. 
He has an exceptionally large acquaintance 
with the educators of the State, and justly 
enjoys their confidence. His experience and 
broad intelligence admirably equip him for 
the work he has undertaken. Enthusiastic- 
ally devoted to the cause of education and 
appreciating the opportunity which the 
coming exposition offers to Pennsylvania 
for a display before the world of the pro- 
gress it is making with its common school 
system, possessing uncommon energy and 
earnestness, there is every confidence that 
Professor Jones will be able to produce the 
best possible results, and Pennsylvania 
make an educational exhibit gratifying to 
every citizen of the Commonwealth. 

The prizes to be given for the best ex- 
hibits sent to West Chester, from which the 
selection for the State display will be made, 
will be awarded by a committee of experts 
in school matters. The committee will be 
selected by the Pennsylvania Commission’s 
Committee on Education, and will be abso- 
lutely impartial, having no object but to 
promote the presentation of an educational 
exhibit worthy of the Commonwealth and 
creditable to all who participate in the work. 

For the rest the appeal is essentially to 
the school authorities, superintendents, dis- 
trict boards and the teachers. Much natur- 
ally depends upon these, but interested, as 
all must be, and working together for a 
common purpose, the individual share will 
be far from burdensome. 

JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
Executive Officer Fennsylvania Commission. 


FROM STATE SUPT. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 
DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

HARRISBURG, Set. 8, 1903. 

To the School Officers and Teachers of Penn- 
sylvania 

The St. Louis Exposition will furnish 
the opportunity for a fine display of the 
work done in the schools of the United 
States. The appropriation which the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature makes for school pur- 
poses exceeds that of every other State of 
the Union. Inschool population and school 
buildings, in the quality of the instruction 
given, and in the total expenditure for edu- 
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cational purposes Pennsylvania holds a con- 
spicuous place among her sister States. 
The educational exhibit of our public 
schools will be in charge of Superintendent 
Addison L. Jones, who was last year presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation. Directors, superintendents, teach- 
ers and pupils should feel it their duty and 
privilege to aid him in making a creditable 
display of the school work and educational 
progress of the Keystone State. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


RULES FOR PREPARATION OF EXHIBITS. 


Committee on Education—George H. Earle, 
Jr., chairman; H. H. Gilkyson, James Mc- 
Brier. 

James H. Lambert, Executive Officer, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia; Addi- 
son L. Jones, Director of Exhibit, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, appeals to the 
teachers and school officers of the State to 
prepare for Pennsylvania’s exhibition of 
school work at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The Commissioners of the State are sparing 
no pains to provide means to make Penn- 
sylvania’s part worthy of the vast educa- 
tional interests for which it is so greatly 
noted. 

It is the desire of the State Superintend- 
ent and the Commissioners that the exhibit 
shall represent fairly what the pupils in the 
thousands of schools in the State are doing 
daily, and that the representations of meth- 
ods used and the results obtained shall 
allow visitors to see how education in Penn- 
sylvania is advanced in all grades and con- 
ditions of schools. It is hoped that the 
school work will be so displayed that the 
casual observer will be interested, as well as 
the student ot educational methods. If all 
unite in an earnest effort to show what is 
actually done in the school room we shall 
not only be justly proud of our part in the 
great exhibition, but our work will compare 
favorably with that from sister States, and 
in quality will be second to none. Let 
teachers take hold of the matter with zeal 
and enthusiasm, superintendents urge and 
assist in arousing interest, and school 
boards co operate to make this the finest 
exhibition of school work in our history. 

To stimulate teachers to most earnest 
effort in providing material of best quality 
it has been decided to award prizes to the 
schools sending the best work of the schools 
in their class. These prizes, of the value of 
$30, $20 and $10 each, are to be awarded for 
the best three exhibits in each of the fol- 
lowing: Ungraded Rural Schools, Graded 
Schools, High Schools, Manual Training 
Schools. 

The material of the exhibition will con- 
sist of school work that can be shown in 
any way. Free-hand drawing, mechanical 
drawing, color work, illustrations, map 
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drawing, progressive maps in geography, 
history, literature, production maps, nature 
study charts, weather maps and bird maps 
will occupy a prominent place in the ex- 
hibit. Bound volumes of written work 
arranged by grades and illustrating full 
courses of study will be so classified and: 
catalogued that the educator who wants to- 
study methods can readily find what he 
seeks. These volumes will form scientific 
and invaluable parts of the exhibits. The 


results of manual training in its various 
forms will make important features of the 
pupils’ work. Products of the pupils’ work 
from the laboratory in physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany and other sciences will be 
The kindergarten will produce 
It is especially- 


valuable. 
most attractive exhibits. 
desirable to have: 

1. Work from rural, township high, cen- 
tralized, graded, city high, and evening 
schools. 

2. Architects’ plans of the best one-room 
rural school house for a certain number of 
a. with material for construction, plan 
or ventilating and heating, and cost, show- 
ing elevations and interiors. 

3. Courses of study in rural schools, town- 
ship high schools, graded schools and high 
schools. 

4. Photographs of grounds, buildings, in- 
teriors with decorations, groups of pupils 
at study, at play, in laboratory or shop, 
apparatus, products of the schools. 

5. Catalogues, courses of study, 
grams, etc. 

6. An exhibition of the best plans for 
heating, lighting, ventilating, disposing of 
dust, closet arrangements for rural schools. 

7. School apparatus and furniture. 

Persons interested in education will find 
means of showing successful methods of 
work, material and product, and unique 
illustration. It is not intended in this cir- 
cular to suggest all the things that schools 
may exhibit, nor in the directions following 
to limit the originality of individual exhib- 
itors, but there are a few specific directions 
for preparing material that must be strictly 
adhered to in order that the Pennsylvania 
exhibit of the various schools may have a 
symmetrical appearance. 

Exhibit Regulations.—Charts, drawings, 
photographs, botanical specimens, kinder- 
garten work, etc., will generally be shown 
in wall frames and cabinets and revolving 
cabinets. The standard dimensions of all’ 
cards to be placed in these cabinets will be: 
22 by 28 inches, the latter dimension being” 
the vertical or up and down direction. It 
is recommended that all card-board used for 
this purpose be of acloud gray color. Pho- 
tographs for albums or wall cabinets should 
be either 8 by 10 inches or 11 by 14 inches,. 
the latter directions being vertical. 

Written Work.—1. Pupils’ work should: 
be written on paper 8 by 10 inches in size, 
except in the subjects of drawing and botany. 

2. The paper should be of good grade, and 
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at each side of the sheet a margin of 1% 
inches should be left. Three-fourths inch 
margin is recommended at top and bottom. 
Pupils may write on each side of the sheet, 
care being taken to preserve the margins. 

3. In drawing and mounted botanical 
specimens, paper 22 by 28 inches (the latter 
dimension being vertical) may be used, and 
the same margin should be used as noted 
above. Where drawings are not made upon 
the cardboard direct, they should be placed 
upon a good grade of drawing paper of a 
size suitable for mounting on standard cards 
22 by 28 inches. 

4. At the top of the first sheet of each 
pupil’s work should be written the name, 
.age and grade of the pupil, and whether the 
school is rural, rural high, graded or city 
(grade being designated by the ordinal 
mumber of the school year in the course). 

5. Only class work is desired. It is recom- 
mended that the first draft of the work by 
the pupil, with teacher’s suggested criti- 
cism in different colored ink, be followed by 
an improved draft embodying the correc- 
tions. Volumes of selected work in any 
subject may be shown, provided its nature 
is fully set forth. The work of the grades 
in one subject should be arranged for bind- 
ing by itself. 

6. Whenever the subject demands it, a 
single set of questions, legibly written, 
should precede the answer papers in each 
subject. The answers should be numbered 
to correspond, but the questions should not 


be copied by the pupils on their answer 
papers. . ; 
7. The written work in each subject 


should be preceded by a ‘‘ Teacher’s State- 
ment Blank”’ carefully filled out. These 
blanks will be furnished to the county 
superintendent by the Director of the ex- 
hibit at West Chester, Pa. 

8. A photograph of the class as a frontis- 
piece to each volume will add greatly to its 
interest 

Binding.—Written matter for binding, 
neatly arranged and paged may be sent to 
the Director at West Chester, Pa., where it 
will be bound without expense to the 
‘schools. 

Models of School Buildings and Grounds. 
—Pennsylvania should be represented in 
this exhibit by a number of models in min- 
iature of school buildings and grounds. 
These may be made in wood, clay, papier 
mache, or any other material that will give 
a representation of buildings and grounds. 
It is especially desired that there be a few 
representations of the best typical rural 
schools. 

Photographs. —Old_ school buildings, 
schools attended by prominent Pennsyl- 
vanians, historic schools, best schools of 
to-day —rural and city—including interiors, 
grounds, etc., will make this a most attrac- 
tive spot to visitors. All should be mounted 
on cloud grey cards, 22 by 28, the latter di- 

_mension being up and down. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Time.—All\ material for exhibition should 
be ready and shipped to the director at West 
Chester, Pa., by February rst, 1904. 

Packing.—Material for the exhibit should 
be packed flat. Nothing should be rolled. 

Reporting.—The Director will be mater- 
ially aided if he may have reports from 
those to whom this circular comes, with re- 
gard to the kind and amount of material 
schools will probably exhibit. 

Prepay Freight.—\t will be necessary that 
all freight and express charges to West 
Chester be paid in advance. 

General.—School officers and teachers will 
get from the prospectus needed directions, 
but every school will find means of making 
its owa work unique and most attractive. 
The Director will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions in relation toexhibits. Itis earnestly 
hoped that every teacher in Pennsylvania 
will become interested in the St. Louis Edu- 
cational Exhibit, and that each one will feel 
that he may do something to make such a 
showing of Pennsylvania schools as the 
State has never had before. 

ADDISON L. JONEs, 
Director of Educational Exhibit. 


THE TREES AND THE BIRDS. 


i is known that the annual consump- 
tion of timber has, for many years, 
been far beyond its growth, and that a 
time of wood famine must soon be upon 
us unless more interest can be aroused in 
tree-planting. The forestry bureaus of the 
nation and of individual States are doing 
much; the press, the pulpit and the 
school are all at work. Arbor Day is 
growing to be a sort of school festival 
day with its ‘‘feast of reason’’ and its 
** flow of soul,’’ perhaps the most profit- 
able of all our special days of school 
observance. Let superintendents, teach- 
ers and intelligent directors everywhere 
make note of the day. It is greatly in 
the interest of good citizenship. Tue 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 134, Bureau of 
Forestry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will furnish 
valuable suggestions, and will be sent to 
those writing for it. We take from the 
last Arbor Day pamphlet of Illinois the 
following from Hon. Alfred Bayliss, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction : 


According to the latest statements of the 
County Superintendents, there remain 2.052 
school premises in Illinois entirely without 
trees. This indicates that trees were planted 
on 294 school grounds last year. In 1go1 
you reported 2,801 ornamented and well kept 
grounds. In 1902 the number increased, 
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according to your reports, to 3,096. Weare 
therefore headed in the right direction. The 
thing to do is to move on. I again exhort 
you to give this important part of your duty 
earnest, intelligent and sustained attention. 
It is worth while. To surround a school- 
house with trees is a worthy achievement 
for any teacher, and will balance not a few 
pedagogical shortcomings. Almost any 
teacher will undertake it, if so advised by 
the county superintendent. Many who 
undertake it will succeed. It is the plain 
duty of the county superintendent to see 
that a beginning is made in every district 
without trees this year. Teachers wha try 
to do something and fail should receive 
special help next year. Teachers who will 
not try should be advised to reconsider their 
attitude. Trees should be planted—two or 
three a year—until they are plenty. Half 
the work in the treeless schools might well 
be related to this enterprise for the remainder 
of this year. (Here follows a statement of 
the number of treeless school grounds in 
each of the 100 counties in I]linois.) 

It is not essential that the planting of 
trees should be done on the day designated 
in the executive proclamation. It 1s not 
— to select a day that will be the 

st, or even a good day, for all Iliinois. 
The Arbor Day festival should, however, be 
held on the day named by the Governor. 


The accompanying suggestions to teachers 
are not intended to supersede nor conflict 


The programs and selec- 
tions are merely suggestive, intended to be 
helpful to the hurried teacher who has not 
time to prepare one for himself. Others 
will be available through the school jour- 
nals. The best will be home-made, of 
course. 

Let the bird calendar grow. If the chil- 
dren like the birds, you might do worse 
than to organize a little Audubon club. 
Miss Mary Drummond, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Audubon Society, Wheaton, Illinois, 
will be delighted to supply your school 
with some good reading matter, which will 
help. The school bird club could meet once 
or twice a week for fifteen minutes to com- 
pare notes. But in the study of birds there 
should be no killing nor whine of nests. 

The study of birds will naturally lead to 
the selection of some trees that will attract 
them—the wild cherry and mulberry, for 
examples. A school that knows the list of 
bird-food trees and plants, and how to prop- 
agate them and invite the birds to live in 
them, has a much better title to the prefix 
“*high”’ than some schools now on the uni- 
versity accredited list. A teacher who has 
brought a school up to that level may well 
be immune from the biennial examination. 
In such a school the children would soon 
make the bird house one exercise in the 
shop which is coming to be a part of the 
recognized school equipment, and even find 
pleasure in keeping a supply of water where 
the birds could have easy and unmolested 


with your own. 
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access to it. Birds and trees go together 
admirably around a school. Both add to 
the beauty and joy of living. 

Every school should have a garden. We 
cannot ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow,’’ by analyzing them, or crush- 
ing the life out of them, and pasting the 
dried remains in an herbarium. I am sure 
there would be a notable increase in the 
number of visitors to amy school that gave 
every caller a flower from the school garden. 
Let the children, in lieu of one or two “‘ reg- 
ular ’’ language lessons, write the names of 
all the flowers they know, each heading the 
list with his favorite flower. The list will 
not be so very long at first, but it will grow. 
Some of the names will be spelled wrong. 
That will correct itself, and the list will 
— very fast if enlarged bya flower a 

ay. Be sure to include the wild flowers. 
Make a flower calendar on the plan sug- 
gested for the birds. The child who finds 
the first hepatica may well receive a credit 
mark. Then select say five flowers that can 
be raised from the seed, such as the sun- 
flower, sweet pea, nasturtium, pee and 
pansy, and raise them in the school garden 
this year. That will be a beginning. Then 
resolve that you will teach the school you 
are now in next year. Select a number of 
flowers that bloom in the fall. Arrange for 
a ‘‘ flower show ’”’ at the school-house next 
October, about the time you plant some tree 
seeds. Invite the directors and parents to 
see it. Leta question for the summer ex- 
amination be, ‘‘ Who can raise the best 
single plant?’’ The plan may be extended 
to vegetables, if the children take to it, and 
an exhibit be taken to the county farmers’ 
institute. If you have never tried it, you 
will be surprised to see the interest in the 
children’s work. The people will turn from 
the products of the ficld to ‘‘point with 
pride’’ to the products of the children’s 
gardens. From a much smaller beginning 
than this salaries have been raised. The 
people like results, and are ready to pay for 
them, 

It is estimated that there are 500,000,000 
acres of growing forest in the United States. 
About 35 cubic feet of wood is the average 
product of an acre. Itis also estimated that 
the average consumption of wood is about 
twice that amount. Hence the importance 
of forestry as a national industry. It is 
second only to agriculture. Most interest- 
ing geography lessons may grow out of the 
expansion of these facts. Where are the 
forests? What kinds of lumber are used 
in the neighborhood? The cost of each? 
Where do they come from? Make a collec- 
tion of native woods, showing cross, slab, 
and quarter-sawed sections, in natural state, 
and finished in various ways. Raise some 
seedling trees. Plant the elm, birch, maple, 
walnut, butternut, hazel, linden, cherry, 
plum, catalpa, and as many more as you 
please. Some will not do well. It will be 


' worth the trouble if you can find out why. 
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Some will be worth transplanting on the 
school grounds, at home, and along the 
highways. In other words, relate your Ar- 
bor Day work to the whole school work, 
and make it continuous. There will be 
something to do until every school ground 
is beautiful and the highways of Illinois are 
bordered with trees. Every country road 
may some day be a shaded avenue, rivaling 
the well kept streets in the cities. 

Out of all this will grow an increased and 
increasing love of nature in all her various 
forms. The children will be happier during 
their school days and better citizens after 
they leave the school. All your other work 
will be easier and better done. In thus im- 
proving the common schools we serve the 
State, and service to the State is an end 
and aim ofall ourefforts. Let the Arbor Day 
motto of every school in Illinois be, 

Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by mie; 

But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree. 


MEN OR WOMEN. 


N discussing the ‘‘Influence of Men 
and Women Teachers,’’ Sanford Bell, 
Professor of Pedagogy at Mt. Holyoke 
College, said recently: Five hundred and 
forty-three men and 488 women testified 


to me concerning the teacher who did 
them most good. Eighty-one per cent. 
of the men, 50 per cent. of the women 


testified in favor of men teachers. The 
kinds of influences named are such as the 
moral uplift and inspiration, the stimulus 
to the intellectual awakening, and the 
spur to scholarship, help in getting a 
clutch upon the great vital issues of life, 
personal kindness, special interest, en- 
couragement at crises, sympathy when 
things seem crushing, self-reliance, hints 
in social graces. Among the men who 
testified women teachers had led in none 
of these influences. Among the women 
they had led only in personal kindness, 
self reliance and social help. The in- 
fluence which was felt to be the best was 
not the effect of subject matter nor dis- 
ciplinary drill, but the effect of personal- 
ity of the teacher. Vigor, courage, in- 
dependence, fearlessness, ability to do, 
ability to lead, are the aggressive manly 
virtues emphasized. Purity, refinement, 
beauty of spirit, self-control, tenderness, 
kindness, Sweetness, patience are the 
feminine virtues admired. Eighty per 
cent. of the thousand who testified re- 
ceived this most helpful influence during 
adolescence. The period of greatest 
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susceptibility for good is about fourteen 
years in girls and about sixteen years in 
boys. This, taken with the above facts, 
points in favor of men teachers for adoles- 
cents. But we are not justified in mak- 
ing the general statement that men are 
better teachers than women. Up to the 
age of nine, women seem to be the better 
teachers. For children between nine and 
thirteen, both seem equally good. For 
adolescents men teachers, as a rule, seem 
to be the best. In all advanced schools 
for girls and young women, there should 
be a fair proportion of strong good men. 


-_ 


DRIVEN FROM OFFICE. 


HE State of Kansas has had a sur- 
prise. As in Pennsylvania, women 
can be elected to serve on the district 
school board. The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has received reports 
which indicate that the women of this 
great state have elected a majority of the 
members of the school boards in the 2,000 
school districts. 

The platform on which the women con- 
ducted their campaign for control of the 
schools was kept a secret until the day of 
balloting. It declared for wiping out the 
objectionable provisions of the teachers’ 
contracts, which forbid the women teach- 
ers to receive attentions and calls from 
their gentlemen admirers during their 
term of school, and provide for forfeiture 
of a portion of their salaries if the women 
marry before the end of their terms. 

The campaign which the women con- 
ducted for control of the schools was one 
of the most secret in the history of the 
State. When it became known three 
months ago that the country school 
boards, which were then controlled by 
men, would not make contracts with 
women teachers for the ensuing year un- 
less the contracts contained the provisions 
in regard to marrying, the women decided 
to gain control of the boards. 

Every woman in the districts affected 
by the new order was urged to come to 
the polls on the day of election, in July 
or August, and vote for three women for 
members of the district board. A major- 
ity of the elections were held in August. 
Some were held in June and July. A 
majority of those held in July were won 
by the women because the men were too 
busy in the harvest field to pay much 
attention to public affairs. The August 
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elections also found the men busy, and 
the women won again. 

The women did not appear at the polls 
until the afternoon of the day of voting, 
and then came in force and carried the 
day before the men could rally their 
scattered strength. It was a carefully 
planned surprise, and well executed. 
Men who had served on the district boards 
until they had come to be looked upon as 
owners of the school buildiugs were un- 
seated by large majorities, and found that 
the wives or daughters of their neighbors 
had been elected in their stead. 

Every contract which has been let by 
the new boards leaves the teacher free to 
receive calls from gentlemen friends and 
to get married before the end of the school 
term if she desires. In the district where 
the women elected all of the members of 
the boards, they are talking of depriving 
the male teachers of the privilege of 
smoking on pain of forfeiting a part of 
their monthly salaries. This action 
would be taken only by way of retalia- 
tion for the action of the boards which 
have prohibited the women teachers from 
marrying. 

One report which has reached the State 
Superintendent is to the effect that force 
was necessary to obtain the places on the 
board in a Morris county district. The 
women there had elected their candidates, 
and all of the men surrendered their 
places with the exception of W. T. 
Eckert, chairman of the board, who has 
had the place for thirty years. The 
women made no demonstration until the 
day of the next board meeting, when they 
gathered at the school house door and 
forcibly took the keys of the building 
from Eckert’s person, and drove him 
away from the meeting. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 





A™ grades of schools are important. 

They need generous support, foster- 
ing care, and the utmost wisdom and de- 
votion in their teaching force and supervi- 


sion. Which is most important, primary 
or high school, who shall say? There 
are men who do say, and we listen un- 
convinced. Horace Mann and Phillips 
Brooks, Wm. T. Harris and Lyman Ab- 
bott, smile to hear the wordy discussion. 
They know that the college and the 
academy, in a day not long past, were 
the conservators of learning, and that our 
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debt to them is one of infinite obligation. 
The high school aims, in a measure, to 
be of their class. The great bulk of the 
children are in the lower grades, and 
comparatively few of them reach the high 
school. As one man of cultured intel- 
lect, high purpose, broad outlook, and 
trained power—who is in touch with and 
draws inspiration consciously from his 
familiars, the great men of all ages,—is 
an influence of vastly greater value and 
importance in a community than the men 
and women who know only the work 
they are doing and the immediate inter- 
ests of their individual lives, so, not un- 
frequently, is the high school to the 
lower grades. It opens the way, and 
makes it easy, for the boy and girl of 
unusual gifts and resolute purpose, to 
reach what must always be “‘ the higher 
institutions of learning.’’ In this con- 
nection we take the following from the 
N. £. Journal of Education ; ‘‘ More than 
one-third of the graduates of the various 
Pittsburg high schools last June are in 
some higher institutions of learning this 
year. That is probably not above the 
average of the public high schools, and 
certainly below the average of the other 
secondary schools of the country. This 
speaks eloquently for the prosperity of 
the country, for the influence of the col- 
lege- bred teachers, and for the determined 
purpose of the young people of the day.”’ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolf: Select schools 
taught by Profs. Patton, Stewart, Anderson, 
and Tintsman were held at Elderton, Apollo, 
Washington, and Kittanning. They were 
well attended. Many of our teachers also 
attended the different Normal Schools. I 
am sorry to note the death of Mr. John 
Adams, who was a school director of Sugar 
Creek township for more than twenty years; 
also that of Mr. Edwin Wilson, a school di- 
rector of Kittanning. Of 369 applicants ex- 
amined 82 failed to pass. Thus far I have 
issued 267 provisional certificates and 20 
professionals. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: Nearly every dis- 
trict in the county has somewhat increased 
the salaries of teachers, and many of the 
townships now pay the minimum salary 
that will be required next year. The town- 
ship High School teachers in Perry, Spring, 
and Cumru had their salaries increased from 
$50 to $65. 

BLarr—Supt. Davis : A new frame school- 
house will be built in N. Woodbury town- 
ship. Teachers arescarce with us. Young 
men can make more money at ordinary la- 
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bor, and hence will not teach school. A 
large number of beginners have been elected. 
BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Most of our 
schools have now been supplied with teach- 
ers. The directors of Butler township are 
building a nice four room school-house at 
Lyndora. New houses are also in course of 
erection in Clinton and Franklin townships. 
West Liberty has been organized into a 
borough and will employ two _ teachers. 
Wages were advanced in several districts. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: In a number of 
districts the wages have been raised. About 
twenty of our schools this year will pay less 
than $35 per month. 

CaRBON—Supt. Bevan: A few important 
changes in the teaching force of the county 
have been made. Mr. E. W. Romberger 
has been elected principal of schools at 
Mauch Chunk and Arthur M. Townsend a 
teacher in the high school at the same place. 
Mr. N. S. Murphy succeeds A. L. Custer as 
principal of schools at Lehighton. The 
schools of Packerton and Lausanne town- 
ship have begun the work of the new term 
this month. Theindications are very favor- 
able for a year of effective and successful 
work. Many of the teachers holding pro- 
visional certificates have attended special 
schools for professional study and better work 
may naturally be expected from them during 
the coming year. I wish to commend most 
heartily this evidence of willingness on the 
part of many of our teachers to work and 
and this desire for professional improve- 
ment. The school board of Mauch Chunk 
township had placed an additional teacher 
in the high school at Nesquehoning in the 
person of Miss Hattie Corby, and the board 
of Banks township has opened another 
school at Coxton. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: The question of 
centralization was submitted to the voters of 
W. Pikeland township at the regular spring 
election and was defeated. During the past 
year local institutes were held at Russell- 
ville, Barnsley, Kembleville, Unionville, 
West Grove, Honeybrook, Parkerford, and 
Cochranville. Three new buildings are in 
course of erection, a four-room building in 
E. Whiteland township, a four-room house 
in Cochranville, and a two-room house at 
Ercildoun in East Fallowfield township. 

CLINTON--Supt. McCloskey: A number 
of school boards have voluntarily advanced 
the salaries of their teachers. Very few va- 
cancies exist in this county. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: In accord- 
ance with announcement made in connection 
with my schedule of examinations, the 
standard of examination work was raised. 
I find this approved by all our directors and 
those interested in advancing the educa- 
tional work in our county. This has made 
room for those better prepared, thus permit- 
ting a better ey of professional work. 
The reports already received indicate that 
many districts have increased the salaries of 
their teachers and are making a nearer ap- 
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| to what they must beafter June, 1904. 
wo township high schools have been estab- 
lished in the progressive townships of E. 
Pennsboro and South Middleton. We hope 
that the same spirit will be caught by other 
townships in the near future. Believing 
that a gathering of teachers and directors at 
some time near the opening of the schools 
would be beneficial, it was arranged to hold 
a teachers’ and directors’ picnic at Mt. Holly 
Park, August 20. The forenoon was given 
to social features; During the afternoon ed- 
ucational addresses were made by Dr. Geo. 
M. Eckels, principal of the Cumberland 
Valley S. N. school, Mr. M. F. Cass, of the 
school department, Sup’t. J. E Wagner of 
the Carlisle Indian school, and H. D. Huber, 
Esq. of Chambersburg. This was the first 
gathering of the kind held in the county. 
Ninety per cent. of the teachers and sixty 
per cent. of the directors were present. In 
all 1200 persons attended the meeting. 
Copies of the course of study were distrib- 
uted among theteachers. We hope to have 
more uniform and systematic work done in 
our schools through the guidance of this 
course. The attendance at the summer ed- 
ucational rally, the establishment of two 
township High Schools, and the general ad- 
vance of teachers’ salaries—all forecast a 
successful year’s work. 

FuLTon—Supt. Barton: We established 
a high schoolin Wells township and em- 
ployed Mr. Horace Griffith as teacher at a 
salary of $75 per mo. forseven months. Mr. 
Griffiths is a native of Wells township and 
has been engaged in high school work in 
McKean county for the past four years. He 
is a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Shippensburg, class of ’97. 

GREENE —Supt. Stewart: Nearly all the 
districts have increased the teachers’ salar- 
ies forthis year. Some districts will pay 
$45 per month. I am sorry to report that 
one of the richest districts in the county has 
lowered thesalaries. There will be adearth 
of teachers and the only cause I can see for 
this is the low wages. New buildings have 
been erected in Jefferson, Centre, Spring- 
hill and Wayne townships. 

JuniaTa—Supt. Klinger: During the last 
two months fourteen examinations were 
held, with a total of 92 applicants, of which 
number 68 were successful. A more rigid 
examination was given and a higher stand- 
ard of qualification required than in previous 
years. Nearly all those who were examined 
attended a school of some kind during the 
summer. By this time the schools are nearly 
all supplied with teachers, although some 
boards had great trouble in finding a supply. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: This year I 
held five examinations for the teacher’s 
provisional certificate. Only thirty five 
candidates presented themselves. Nearly 
all now take courses in normal schools be- 
fore they begin toteach. Prof. M. J. Lloyd 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
for Taylor borough. 
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LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: We still have a 
few vacancies in our schools. Never before 
during my superintendency were the teach- 
ers as scarce as this year. The directors 
every where selected the best available teach- 
ing talent. Ina few districts salaries were 
shghtly increased. The term of the Jackson 
District High School was increased from 
seven to nine months. On Aug. 29I met 
the beginner-teachers for the purpose of in- 
structing them in their duties. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp : Ata recent meet- 
ing of the school board of Whitehall town- 
ship it was agreed to open a Township High 
School to be temporarily located at Cemen- 
ton. The salary of the teacher was fixed at 
$53 per month. This is the second school 
of this kind in the county. Mr. M P. 
Reager, the efficient principal of the Hoken- 
dauqua schools for the last twenty years, 
has resigned toaccept a position at Boonston, 
New Jersey. Most of our teachers have 
been te ma for the current year at an 
increased salary, notably so in the following 
districts : Whitehall, N. Whitehall, Wash- 
ington, Salisbury, Lowhill, Upper Macun- 
gie, Lower Macungie, Upper and Lower 
Milford, Coplay, Coopersburg, Slatington, 
and West Bethlehem. There is no surplus 
of teachers. The number of beginners is 
considerably smaller this year than last. 

LycomMInG—Supt. Becht: The midsummer 
meeting of the Lycoming County Teachers’ 
Exchange was held at Muncy, August 22nd. 
Twenty new members were elected. The 
following subjects were taken up: Com- 
mercial Geography. Thinking.and Learning 
to Think, Letter Writing, and School Pro- 
gramme. 

MERCER—Surpt. Fruit: Our Young Teach- 
ers’ Meeting was held August 28th, in the 
court house at Mercer. Rain kept quite a 
number away, but nevertheless every town- 
ship in the county was represented. About 
115 teachers were ey Supt. Painter 
of Butler, and Prof. F. A. Fruit, principal 
of Fredonia Institute, assisted. Every one 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied with the 
meeting. The usual instruction was given. 

SNyDER—Supt. Walborn: All the regular 
examinations were well attended by direc- 
tors and patrons. For the first time in 
many years Snyder county does not have a 
sufficient number of teachers. This is due 
to two causes : The general prosperity of the 
country enables worthy young men and 
women to find more remunerative employ- 
ment. It is a pity that some excellent 
teachers are almost compelled to quit the 
profession because of starvation wages. An- 
other cause is that some teachers have failed 
to keep up their studies and are unable to 
pass the required examination. 

SomERsSET—Supt. Seibert : Somerset will 
have a teacher to spare. There will be 
about 375 schools and we have 425 
teachers. The minimum salary act of the 
last legislature must have been an induce- 
ment to the young people to take up the 





profession ofteaching. About fifty more ap- 
plicants were examined this year than last. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Some of our 
best teachers have been taken out of the 
ranks by the opportunities offered by the 
general prosperity of the country to secure 
more remunerative employment. Others 
seeing and seeking better salaries are pre- 
paring for better positions; hence a scarcity 
of teachers of the higher grade. Buffalo, 
Independent, E. Buffalo, Hartley, Mifflin- 
eee Lewisburg districts have increased 
teachers’ salaries. A new school-house is 
being erected to accommodate the growing 
school population at W. Milton in White 
Deer district. 

VENANGO--Supt. Riddle: I called a con-: 
vention of the secretaries of the various dis- 
tricts of the county. There were twenty- 
seven directors present. The following 
subjects were discussed: Algebra in Un- 
graded Schools; Township Institutes, Diffi- 
culties in the way of Township High 
Schools; How our District Schools may be 
made better; Selection of Teachers; Selec- 
tion of Text-Books; Trials of a School Di- 
rector, and What is needed in our District 
Schools. Two more Township High Schools 
have been organized. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Work is un- 
der way upon a school-house and teacher’s 
home to be built upon the Cornplanter 
Indians’ land. The house will be of brick, 
two stories high—the second story for the 
use of the teacher. The building will be 
supplied with pure water from a near by 
spring, will be heated by a furnace, and. 
otherwise thoroughly e bm A Consider- 
ing the difficulty heretofore experienced by 
teachers of the Indian school to procure a. 
suitable boarding place, a building of this 
kind is very desirable. Preparations mak- 
ing throughout the county by school boards 
and teachers indicate great interest in the 
school work for the coming year. Teach- 
ers have spent their vacation, as a rule 
where they could obtain help and inspira- 
tion for their work. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: A few of our 
schools began August 31, but most of them 
will open Rept. 7. We have had considera-. 
ble difficulty securing enough teachers for 
our schools. Directors have generously in- 
creased the wages in almost all the districts 
ofthe county. This is a move in the right 
direction. Our schools will suffer as lon 
as the bnsiness world is allowed to bi 
higher for the services of our young a 
than the profession of teaching. The in- 
ducements must be increased, if the teach- 
er’s calling is to have a following for life. 
Higher wages and longer terms are two of 
the necessities. When graduates of the 
higher institutions of learning turn to teach- 
ing because the work is congenial and re- 
munerative, then will our schools become 
productive of greater results, and our chil- 
dren more capable of meeting the emergen- 
cies of life. Our directors’ convention was 
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held in Washington, August 27, and 28. A 
more enthusiastic session has never been 
held in this county. Some of the districts 
sent a majority of the directors, others sent 
one or two representatives. They all came 
for a purpose, and that was information as 
to the betterment of the schools. The reso- 
lutions read by Murray A. Cooper, voiced 
the sentiments of the convention. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of. this con- 
vention that the directors should give more 
attention to the care and keeping of school 
grounds and buildings. 

Resolved, That the centralization of rural 
schools is impracticable until such time as 
the township roads are improved. 

Resolved, That we approve the action 
taken by the directors of the several town- 
ships and boroughs in increasing the sala- 
ries of their teachers, to the end that our 
schools may be improved. 

Resolved, That the county superintendent 
be requested to send notice to the secretary 
of each school district notifying him of the 
date of his intended visit to the schools of 
said township. 

The following preamble and resolution 
were also adopted: 

WHEREAS, The Act of Assembly of April 
II, 1899, authorizing school boards to act 
as boards of health, has acted injuriously 
to the interests of the public schools of our 
county, and entailed unnecessary expense 
on the school fund, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
legislature to repeal said act of assembly 
and to enact a law providing for a proper 
board of health for each township, separate 
and distinct from the school board. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: The eighth annual 
meeting of the Wayne County Association 
of School Directors, and the first under the 


new law, was held in the court house at. 


Honesdale, August 27-28. Three sessions 
were held. -All but two districts in the 
county were represented and over half of the 
directors were present. Sterling township 
had every member of its Board present, 
while three other districts were represented 
by five members. Dr. A. J. Simons, of 
Dreher, presided with dignity and executive 
ability. The papers and discussions were 
full of thought and helpful suggestions. 
New by-laws were adopted, and resolutions 
passed commending the $35 salary law, and 
recommending that a uniform course of 
study be adopted, that regular examinations 
be held, and that the attendance law be 
more zealously enforced. The programme 
included the address of the President, Dr. 
A. J. Simons; How to meet the $35 mini- 
mum salary question? by N. J. Spencer; 
Compulsory Attendance, Perry A. La Barr; 
Graded Course of Study for Rural Schools, 
S. N. Cross; Lecture, evening session, 
“Pluck,’’ by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs ; Legal 
Points often Neglected, A. T. Searle, Esq.; 
What Directors Expect of Teachers, F. P. 
Kimble, Esq.; Fears of Children, Dr. Krebs; 
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Township High Schools, Dr. T. W. Bortice. 
The teachers’ examinations were not very 
satisfactory; over thirty per cent. of the ap- 
plicants failed, and some certificates were 
granted by a straining of the standard 
simply because the teachers were needed to 
supply the schools. Several schools are at 
the present writing still unsupplied. Many 
did excellent work, but some need higher 
intellectual qualifications. Several districts 
have increased the wages, but some still pay 
less than an average of $24 amonth. We 
anticipate a good year’s work. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: Our high school graduating 
class numbered eight boys and three girls. 
Forty-four pupils completed the elementary 
course and were promoted to the high school 
on June 25, at a public ‘‘ Promotion Cere- 
mony’’ which attracted all their parents. 
Prof. G. L. Omwake of Ursinus College 
made an excellent address to the parents. 
The board has voted to extend the high 
school course to four years by admitting 
pupils one year earlier. This will leave 
eight years of work for the elementary 
grades. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith; At the July 
meeting the Board of School Controllers 
pr vere | an optional course of study for the 
high school, offering more scientific sub- 
jects and an opportunity to substitute Ger- 
man for Latin to pupils who do not expect 
to continue in school beyond the high 
school, and who desire a course made up of 
more of the practical subjects than we have 
offered heretofore. 

NorRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: We had 
an exhibition of manual json g drawing 
and sewing work at the close of the term. 
The work presented was highly compli- 
mented by the visitors. The class was the 
largest in our history, consisting of sixty- 
three, 20 boys and 43 girls. 

OLYPHANT Boro.—Our school grounds 
are large, well graded and properly fenced, 
and during the past year an organized effort 
was made by teachers and pupils to improve 
them still further. Small sums, not exceed- 
ing ten cents each, were contributed by 
pupils, and on May 2oth a ‘‘Social’’ was 
held on the Central School lawn which 
netted about $70. Of this amount $50 has 
been expended in laying out flower beds 
and in the planting of trees and flowering 
shrubs; it is now generally admitted that 
our Central School grounds are the finest 
in thecounty. This work will be continued 
until all our school grounds are improved. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: The board 
has adopted the Natural Music course, and 
Miss Susan M. Gee, of Dodgeville, Ohio, 
has been engaged as supervisor of music. 
On account of the increased attendance in 
the high school they decided to engage one 
additional teacher to assist in Mathematics 
and Languages. Mr. Howard Mitman, of 
Lower Saucon, has been chosen to fill the 
position. 





